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AN URN BURIAL NEAR SHEFFIELD, 

High up on the hills at Crookes, and near to the 
place where Mr. Ruskin has established his small 
but now famous museum, the remains of a burial 
belonging to a period anterior to the Roman invasion 
have just been found. The discovery was an- 
nounced in the NShefficld and Rotherham Inde- 
pendent, the account there given being as follows : 
Mr, Herbert T. Watkinson, of 


“On Easter Sunday 
in Cocked Hat Lane, near 


Summer Street, was walking 
the Bole Hills, at Crookes, when he noticed in the 
side of an excavation that had been made for the 
foundations of some new houses what looked like a drain 
pipe. Closer examination revealed two rude earthen- 
ware urns, one inverted within the other, and the two 
containing a quantity of calcined bones, some broken 
fragments of a bronze spear-head or dagger, and a smaller 
urn pierced on one side with two round holes, The 
outer urn fell to pi but the one inverted within it 
was recovered whole, It is of a type very common 
in British burial mounds, and stands 94 inches high, 
and measures across the mouth 7} inches, while the 
largest circumference is 26 inches, It is ornamented 
with the familiar straight and diagonal lines, and rows of 
dots. The urns lay six or eight inches below the surface, 
and were surrounded with charcoal. We are glad to 
bear this curious relic of our ancient British ancestors 
will be exhibited in the Weston Park Museum,”’ 


The form of the larger urn resembles in general 
appeasance the cinerary urns engraved between 
pp. 67 and 74 of Canon Greenwell’s ‘ British Bar- 


ces, 


Epitaph | 


| pipe. 


| which mark the 


Ornament | 


Thomas Middleton '—Symons's‘ Philip | 





rows.’ It is most like the engravings on pp. 70 and 
74, though it differs considerably from both of them. 
The “ smaller urn ” above referred to is one of those 
vessels which, for want of a better name, have 
been called ‘‘ incense cups.” It is of a flattened 
globular form, and resembles fig. 62 on p. 75 of 
Canon Greenwell’s work, It is, however, quite 


| devoid of any ornamentation, Just above the middle 


line, where the circumference is greatest, two small 
holes have been pierced. These holes are close to 
the base of the interior of the “incense cup,” like 
the aperture which opens into the bowl of a tobacco 
The outer urn is unfortunately broken into 
many pieces, but the fragments show that it was 
ornamented with the same chevron, or zigzag lines, 
inner one. Both the urns are 
made of a reddish or salmon-coloured clay, and 


| the fragments of the outer urn show that the interior 


was lined with a darker clay than that of which the 
exterior is formed. I cannot determine whether 
two kinds of clay were used, for the difference may 


| have been caused by the application of a greater 


heat to the interior of the urn or by kindling a fire 
within it, The “incense cup” is made of a lighter 
coloured and much finer clay. Although it is 
quite plain, it is neatly and regularly formed. 
Various opinions have been expressed concerning 
the use of these so-called incense cups, but only 
two of these seem worthy of serious mention. One 
of these two opinions is that they were incense or 
perfume burners. This, however, as Canon Green- 
well says, “ appears to imply a state of refinement to 
which we can hardly consider the people who used 
them to have attained.” ‘The better, and probably 
correct, opinion is that of the Hon. W. Owen 
Stanley and Mr. Albert Way, who, as Canon Green- 
well tells us, seem to lean to the belief that they 
may have been chafers “for conveying fire, whether 
a small quantity of glowing embers or some 
inflammable substance in which the latent spark 
might for awhile be retained, such, for instance, as 
touchwood, fungus, or the like, with which to 
kindle the funeral fire.” When I read these lines 
it occurred to me in a moment that of such a kind 
were the chafers which we used to make when we 
were boys. I had forgotten all about it, but I 
have seen other boys make, and I, following their 
example, have made, chafers of common clay. We 
used to cal! them ‘‘ touch-burners,” for the mate- 
rial burnt in them was touchwood, or, as it is 
sometimes called, wasp-wood, because wasps use it 
to make their nests. The manner of making these 
* touch-burners ” was on this wise. A lump of clay 
was taken and laid on a flat stone. It was beaten 
into a round or square block—mostly square—and 
then hollowed out by means of a knife. Its height 
was about three inches. A small hole was made 
near the bottom of the chafer, to blow through, and 
the fire was generally kept up by taking it in one’s 
hand and running with it against the wind. As 
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soon as the chafer was moulded it used to be 
baked dry and then filled with touchwood. When 
we consider the great antiquity of words, and the 
unchanged forms in which so many of them survive 
in the folk-speech, there is no difficulty in supposing 
that the “ touch-burners” were, or are—for they 
are still made by children in this district—a sur- 
vival of an ancient mode of carrying or kindling 
fire. There seems to be no doubt that these 
smaller vessels found inside cinerary urns served 
some religious purpose. This is shown by their 
constant occurrence. We may be sure that they 
played an essential part in the last vain tribute 
paid to the dead. There is an evolution of reli- 
gion, as of other things. Is not the lamp which 
burns day and night before the altars of the Roman 
church a survival or a custom borrowed from a 
more ancient religion ; from a church, so to speak, 
upon whose altars a sacred fire was burnt unquench- 
ably? If it were so we can understand why a few 
small embers or ashes borrowed from that sacred fire 
were carried in chafers to burial places far distant 
from the altar. 

The place-names Cocked Hat Lane and Bole 
Hills will have been noticed above. I do not 
think that the former name is a corruption of the 
well-known “cocksbutt,” or net to catch woodcocks, 
for, so far as my observation goes, these nets were 
not fixed on the tops of hills where there are no trees. 
In its present form the name is, of course, quite 
modern, but it may be old enough to conceal a 
reference to a barrow, or burial mound, which the 
farmer or ploughman may have removed.* Bole 
Hills is a familiar term in this district. They were 
places where lead, and perhaps other metals, were 
once smelted. They are always on high ground 
and exposed to strong winds. The earliest quota- 
tion given for this word in the ‘New English 
Dictionary,’ is 1670, but it occurs in an old con- 
veyancing book compiled by William West of 
Rotherham, barrister-at-law, in 1594. Doubtless 
it is far older. Just as the windmill was set on 
the hill-top to catch the breeze, and just as boys 
run against the wind with their “ touch-burners,” so 
the bole-stead was the place of a furnace whose 
bellows were not blown by the hand of man. 

The word “‘low”—M.E. hidwe—is a common 
component, or rather suffix, of place-names in this 
district, I believe that in all cases it denotes a 
barrow, or other burial-place of the dead. If more 
barrows have not been found or explored in this 
district, the reason is that nobody has had the 
courage or the taste to take the thing in hand. 
The very field-names are eloquent of the historic 
treasures which lie hidden beneath their surface. 
I can only allude briefly to that subject now, but I 





* It has, however, been suggested to me that the word 
refers to the triangular shape of the field. This may be 
so, for there are fields in the district called Tongue and 
Shoulder of Mutton, 





will mention two names which have just come 
under my notice. The one is “Dead Man’s Half- 
acre,” which occurs in 1637 as a field-name in 
Bradfield. The other is “ Dead Man’s Lode,” i. ¢., 
Dead Man’s Lane, adjacent to the Roman Camp at 
Templeborough. Another name which may be 
mentioned is Ringinglow, or the Ring Meadow 
Barrow. There must have been, and perhaps there 
still exists, at this place a wold-barrow with a 
circle round its base. Again, What can be said of 
such a name as Stumperlow? What else can it 
mean but a monolith, copstone, or other erection 
upon or near a barrow to mark the last resting 
place of some dead hero or chief? It is true that 
our word stump is not found in the Anglo-Saxon 
records which have come down tous. Yet stumpr 
occurs in Old Icelandic, and Norse place-names are 
plentiful in this district. Many words belonging 
to the language once spoken have obviously not 
been recorded. 

It may be mentioned that near the place where 
the urn was found is a hill called St. Anthony’s 
Hill. This saint was the patron of swine and 
swineberds, The bones of domestic pigs, as is well 
known, are often found in British barrows. I do not 
known what are the bones contained in this urn 
found at Crookes, but we may, I think, be sure 
that the British inhabitants of Hallam, as well as 
the races who followed them, were a people who fed 
swine in the woods, and probably drove them home 
in the evening to places of safety on the hills. We 
have some evidence of this in such place-names as 
Pig Hills and Swinden, which occur in the dis- 
trict. 

I have not seen the ‘‘bronze spear-head or 
dagger,” Mr. J. D. Leader, F.S.A., having sent it 
to the Society of Antiquaries for their opinion. 
From a drawing, however, which he has kindly 
given me, and from his own description, that bronze 
instrument is, I think, a spear- head, and not a knife- 
dagger. If so, it probably belongs to a late period of 
the bronze age. It is broken into four pieces. It has 
a ‘* tang” of considerable length, and as the shapes 
of our cutting instruments are known to be of very 
great antiquity, one might almost be tempted to 
call it an aboriginal Sheffield thwitel. The spear- 
head bears marks of having been subjected toa 
hot fire, the point especially having been burnt 
to a “‘crozzil.” When the inverted urn was turned 
the right way up the spear-head was found on 
the top ofits contents. The inference would appear 
to be that the remains are those of a warrior whose 
body was burnt upon a funeral pyre. Amongst 
the Romans it is well known that the warrior’s 
arms were laid on the pyre, thence to accompany 
him to the world of spirits. Sothe builders of the 
splendid pyre of Misenus heaped up a pile of cloven 
oak and pine, interweaving its sides with dark 
leaves and cypress— 

Decorantque super fulgentibus armis, 
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And so Odysseus, in describing the burial of 
Elpenor, relates how the dead man and his arms 
were burned, how he and his comrades heaped 
up a barrow, how they set thereon a pillar, and on 
the top of the mound set a well-shapen oar :— 

Abrap ére vexpos tr’ éxdy Kai revyea vexpod, 

TipBov yevavres Kad eri oriAnv épioavtes, 

II jgapev dxotarw tipBw einpes épetpov. 

* Odyas.,’ xii. 13. 

The urns were found about two feet from the 
road, which is an old lane running at right angles 
to the town street of the village of Crookes. They 
were so near the surface that roots of grass stuck 
to the outerurn. I do not know whether a mound 
ever covered these remains. It may be mentioned 
that the Romans buried their dead by the wayside. 
The site of the burial is amongst the loveliest scenery 
of Yorkshire. It is said that ancient peoples cared 
nothing for the beauty of landscape. Perhaps it 
was so obvious that they said nothing about it. 
However this may be, these remains were found on 
the very top of a hill which looks over the cloughs 
and valleys of Rivelin and Loxley. The village of 
Crookes is built on the two sides of a winding, or, 
to borrow a word from the local dialect, a “‘ wiming” 
street. The tofts and crofts are there, and other 
remains of a little villata, or village community. At 
one end of the street is a field called ‘‘the Ale 
Croft ”—the former scene of church ales, bride ales, 
or other village merrymakings. A few yards from 
the north end of the Ale Croft, but on the other 
side of the lane, the urns were found. It seems 
clear that this was the site of a very early settlement. 
The place was, in fact, the true Hallam. A few 
field-names or place-names in the district seem to 
show that side by side with Danish and Anglo- 
Saxon settlements there existed a Celtic or ab- 
original population. Thus in 1566 ‘* Brytlande 
well” occurs amongst Sheffield field-names. ‘‘ A 
close called Bright” is mentioned in 1637, and also 
“ Bright holm lee.” Does not the surname Bright 
mean Welshman? Is it possible to explain it on 
any other hypothesis? I think not. Brytlande is 
clearly Celt land, or Welsh land. Bryt or Brut is, 
I need hardly say, a Celt or Welshman, and Brut- 
land, Welsh land, is found in early English litera- 
ture.* Again, in Ecclesfield I find ‘‘ Sibb field” 
and ‘‘ Gest field.” Now what are these but the 
respective abodes of friend and foe ? 

We may infer that the Celtic population kept 
themselves apart from, or did not freely intermix 
with the various settlers or strangers who came from 
the mainland of Europe. This distinction of race 
orcaste was probably long kept up, for we see even 








* In the map of Hitchin township prefixed to Mr. 
Seebohm’s ‘ English Village Community,’ 1883, is a field 
called Welshman’s Croft, lying next to the hamlet of 
Walsworth, So we have Wales and Waleswood near 
Sheffield, 


now an Irish quarter in every large town. As 
regards this urn burial, it may be said that a people 
who could make ornamental pottery and bronze 
weapons, of however rude a kind, were civilized, 
or at least had attained toahigh degree of barbarism. 
We may be sure that the people who buried their 
chief—for such he must have been—on the hills at 
Crookes were a Celtic tribe dwelling in the hamlet 
hard by, feeding their swine in the woods, culti- 
vating little patches of earth, and acquainted with 
many of the arts of peace, 8. O. Appr. 
Sheffield, 





‘THE ENGLISH DIALECT DICTIONARY’ AND 
‘FOLK ETYMOLOGY,’ 
(See 7% S, iii, 322, 365.) 

Mr. Palmer is no doubt a man of considerable 
reading, of untiring industry, a student inspired 
by a genuine enthusiasm for the investigation of 
the history of words; and his books bear traces on 
every page of extensive learning and painstaking 
research. All honour to him for his disinterested 
services in the good cause! Still, to many who 
take an interest in the scientific study of the 
English language, the announcement of the selec- 
tion of the author of ‘ Folk Etymology’ as editor 
of the proposed ‘English Dialect Dictionary’ 
must have been, I am sure, tidings of evil por- 
tent. In order to secure the preparation of a 
* Dialect Dictionary ’ of the same high order of ex- 
cellence as characterizes the magnificent ‘ New 
English Dictionary’ it was absolutely essential that 
there should have been secured the services of a 
trained phonologist, an accurate English and 
French scholar. We see chosen instead thereof a 
pre-scientific etymologist. No one who has within 
him the faintest glimmering of exact English or 
French scholarship can turn over the pages of 
‘Folk Etymology’ without constantly coming on 
evident tokens of a lamentable ignorance of the 
principles of the science of the change of sounds, 
and of a phenomenal want of critical acumen. Our 
author borrows derivations, good, bad, and indif- 
ferent, from various etymologists, many of them of 
the pre-scientific ages, and he rarely seems to be 
able to distinguish between derivations which are 
sound and those which are ludicrous and impos- 
sible, These are serious things to say about a 
scholar who has been invited to become the Dr. 
Murray of the new ‘ Dialect Dictionary.’ I believe 
I can substantiate my words. ‘Folk Etymology’ 
is, according to the title-page, “a dictionary of 
verbal corruptions, or words perverted in form or 
meaning by false derivation or mistaken analogy.” 
This being the case, the word-list swarms with 
words the forms of which are wholly free from 
corruption and due to ordinary phonetic develop- 
ment. I will give twenty typical examples of 





what I mean, and I will promise not to use that 
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terrible instrument of torture the ‘New English 
Dictionary.’ 

342. Searabee: verbal corruption, “as if a cer- 
tain kind of bee.” It is the genuine French form 
scarabée, See Brachet. 

382. A.-S. Swefel, sulphur: verbal corruption, 
“as if connected with swefian, to put to sleep.” 
Here is no distortion of form in the English word; 
A.-S. swefl is the regularly formed equivalent of 
Germ. schwefel, Goth. swibls, 

67. Clover: “a misspelling” due to cloven. It 
is the regular representative of A.-S. clifre, see 
Sweet’s ‘ Oldest English Texts.’ 

364. Sounder: derived by Mr. Palmer from 
sunder, apart. Sounder, a herd of swine, is really 
the regular phonetic equivalent of A.-S. sunor, 
Luke viii. 32 (Lindisfarne). 

235. Meddle: ‘‘ seems to owe something of its 
form to the old English verb middel.” It is the 
regular equivalent of O.F. medler. 

392. Time, in the phrase “I have no time”: 
‘an altered form of Old Eng. toom.” Of course 
time here is the ordinary time (tempus). 

204. Pope: verbal corruption “ under the influ- 
ence of Lat. pdpa.” Pope is really the regular 
equivalent of A.-S. pdpa, borrowed from Church 
Latin. 

303. Purée: form distorted, “as if from Fr. 
pur, pure.” O.F. purée (quite unconnected with 
porée) is a form regularly developed from peurée, 
pevrée, Lat. piperata. See Brachet. 

496. Pedell, in German a beadle: verbal corrup- 
tion, “as if a derivative of Lat. ped-em.” Of course 
the p in Pedell in merely the ordinary 0.H.G, p= 
A.-5S. 0. 

309. Wave: According to Mr. Palmer a form 
of Old Eng. wawe. The two words are really 
distinct. 

248. Muse: “so spelt as if the word meant to 
cultivate the muses.” O.F. muser would have 
been so spelt if the Muses had never been heard 
of. O.F. muser=Late Lat. *misare=*morsare, 
See Brachet (s.v. “ Museau”), and Apfelstedt, 
‘Lothringischer Psalter,’ introd. xxv ; Constans, 
* Chrestomathie’ (glossaire). 

243. Moillere, woman : formed under the infla- 
ence of Lat. mollis, “as if the soft sex.” But 
M.E. moillere=O.F. moillier=Lat. mélier; the 
Lat. # is iotacized quite regularly; on the other 
hand Lat. mollem became mol in O.F. 

243. Moil: “an old corruption of mule under 
the influence of moil, to toil laboriously.” Moil is 
really a phonetic representative of O.F. mule, just 
as roister=O.F. rustre (see Cotgrave), recoil = 
reculer, and oys (in Barbour’s Bruce) = user. 

253. Need-fire: “need here is another form of 
knead.” But the independent cognate forms O.H.G., 
nét-fiur, nod-fyr (in the ‘ Indiculus’), nied-fyr (in 
the ‘Capitulare Carlomani’), bear witness that the 
obvious derivation is, as often, so here the correct 





fondiq......from the Greek zavdoyetov, an inn 





one ; see Grimm on the “ Need-fire,” ‘ Teutonic 
Mythology,’ p. 603. 

619. Citizen: ‘‘an old corrupt form of citiyen, 
originating in a misreading of y for z.” This can 
hardly be the correct explanation of citizen ; as we 
find the M.E. forms citeseyn, citesayne, citeceyn 
(see Miitzner); these forms represent Anglo-F. 
citesein, Prov. ciptadan, Late Lat. *civitadanum. 

192. Jackal: “a corruption of Fr. chacal.” Why 
corrupt? The j in English is ofteu a phonetic 
representative of ch, cf. jam, jangle, jar (a noise), 

260, Nut (for head): ‘a corrupt form of nod.” 
Surely here is no corruption, only a figurative 
meaning of nut (the fruit). 

166. Leart, ‘‘in the phrase ‘ to learn by heart,’ 
may just possibly be a corruption of rote, Scotch 
ratt.” Is this meant seriously ? 

155. Groom: ‘*a corrupted form of Old Eng, 
gome, A.-S. guma.” Groom is really the same 
word as O.Icel. gromr, a boy, which is a word per- 
fectly distinct from A.-S. guna, See Matzner (sv. 
“Grom ”). 

134. ** Fund (stock), Fr. fond has only an acci- 
dental resemblance to Lat. fundus...... it is plainly 
a contraction of O.F. fondegue......from the Arabic 

oA 

For the correct and obvious etymology it is only 

necessary to refer to Brachet’s ‘ Dictionary,’ which, 

I believe, was published before ‘ Folk Etymology.’ 
A. L. Mayuew. 





Domespay Fartuines. (See 7 S. iii. 249, 
396).—Your correspondent inquires whether the 
passage “fin ferdingo de Wincelcombe,” in the 
Gloucester Domesday, had a territorial or a financial 
signification. The word ferding occurs many times 
in Domesday, always meaning, as the etymology 
implies, “a quarter” of something, and what 
that something was can readily be determined by 
the context in every case except that which your 
correspondent quotes. Usually it has the modern 
meaning of a “ farthing,” a quarter of a penny, 
while in six instances (D. B., i. 86, 23, 50, 52, 
22, 289) the signification is plainly territorial. At 
Dolvertune in Somerset and Sudtone in Sussex 
the word ferding denotes a quarter of a hide ; at 
Cantortun and Heldelie in Hants, and Berkeham 
in Sussex it means a quarter of a virgate; while at 
Epstone in Notts it signifies a quarter of a bovate. 
Plainly, therefore, it is not any definite measure 
of land. At Wincelcombe in Gloucester the signi- 
fication seems to be territorial ; yet, since there 
were fifty-six hides in this particular ferding, it 
cannot be either a quarter of a hide, or of a virgate, 
or of a bovate, as in the preceding instances. The 
case is, I think, unique; but the probability seems 
to be that, as Winchcombe itself was a hundred, 
it means a quarter of the hundred. There are 
several analogies which support this explanation. 
Thus the lowest in rank of the Gothic law courts 
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was the “ fierding-court,” so called because there 
were four of them in every superior district or 
hundred. See Stiemhook, ‘De Jure Goth.,’ |. 2, 
c, 2, apud Blackstone, ‘Commentaries,’ vol. iii. 
p. 34. 

The farthings (fjérSungar) of Norway and Ice- 
land were territorial districts, the “ quarters” of 
some larger area. In Norway they were quarters 
of the fylki, which answer to the “folks” which 
we have in our shire-names Norfolk and Suffolk. 
In Iceland the “farthings” correspond more nearly 
to our parishes, each having its farthing-kirk, or 
parish church ; its farthing-thing, or parish vestry; 
and its farthing-doom, or court leet. 

The Ferdingmannus whom your correspondent 
mentions was, I believe, found in Bavaria, and 
seems to have been an official of the farthing 
court, and may be compared with the hundred- 
man and tithing-man in England, who were 
officials of the hundred court and tithing court. 
On the other hand, the Farthing-men of Ireland 
were the inhabitants of the Farthing, as appears 
from the ‘ Landnamabok,’ p. 94. 

Isaac TAYLor. 


ORIGINAL OF THE DrogsHout PorTRAIT OF 
Suaxspeare.—The Morning Chronicle of Decem- 
ber 20, 1794, contains an account of a then en- 
graving copy of un oil painting on panel, inscribed 
“Guil. Shakespeare 1597 R.N.” at the back, 
which was supposed to be the original of the 
Droeshout portrait. This Droeshout, says the 
account, “ bears not only a general likeness to the 
picture, but as far as the engraver has ability to 
execute it, an exact and particular one,” though 
“omitting every trait of the mild and benevolent 
character which the painting in a most eminent 
degree exhibits.” “Little more of it [the paint- 
ing] than the entire countenance and part of the 
roff is left, for the panel having been split 
off on one side, the rest was curtailed and adapted 
to asmall frame.” An account of how the por- 
trait came into its owner’s hands for a few guineas 
was preparing for the press in December, 1794. 
Now an engraving (in the Museum Print Room) 
of the Fulton portrait was published for some book 
or in some series in which it was plate ii., on 
November 1, 1794, by William Richardson, Castle 
Street, Leicester Square, and it is certainly more 
“mild and benevolent” than the Droeshout en- 
graving. But if its publication on November 1 
means its completion, then it cannot have been from 
the Droeshout original, which was only in course 
of engraving on December 20, 1794. Can any one 
tell us more about this supposed original of the 
Droeshout, the reference to which I owe to my 


friend Mr. J. Dykes Campbell ? F. J. F. 


Tue Sopriquet “Atsé.”—I do not wish to 
obtrude my own reflections as to the origin of this 
word—I confess that I have been long puzzled to 





account for it. I once asked Edward Trelawny if 
he knew why Byron was called “ Albé”—all in 
vain. In vol. ii. p. 13, Dowden’s ‘Life of Shelley,’ 
we find :— 

‘Perhaps it was after this evening that Byron was 
re-named, by Shelley and his companions, the ‘ Alba- 
neser,’ or oftener in a more familiar form as Albé.” 

In a foot-note, as follows :— 

“ Mr. Forman suggests that the name Albé was formed 
from the initials L.B.—Lord Byron, Perhaps this is 
the true explanation. I find “the Albaneser ” occurring 
in a letter from Shelley to his wife, written from Venice 
August 23rd, 1818.” 

The “L. B.” is certainly ingenious, and not 
unlikely. But, in my opinion, the “‘ Albaneser” 
will not do. It is a trifle far-fetched. I have 
sometimes wondered whether the name of the 
street whence were issued the poems of Byron— 
Albemarle—may not have suggested the abbre- 
viated “ Albé.” This for what it may be worth. 
Madame Cottin wrote a romance entitled ‘ Claire 
d’Albe.” This romance was perfectly well known 
to Shelley, who admired it and encouraged his 
first wife to translate it into English. May not the 
intimacy between Claire and Byron—so obvious 
to Shelley and Mary—have suggested the appro- 
priateness of the name “‘Albé,” Anglice ‘* The 
Claire of Albé.” I may, perhaps, be pardoned by 
Mr. Buxton Forman and Prof. Dowden if my 
notion is absurd. RicuarD EpGcuMBe. 

83, Tedworth Square, Chelsea, 


Sir Josern Bayxs on Sr. Switniv.—The 
following letter seems worthy of preservation in 
°N. & Q.:— 

Brentford, 31 July, 1813. 

Mr. Purkis presents his Compliments to Mrs, Banks, 
and at her request transcribes Sir Joseph’s humorous 
account of Saint Swithin. 

‘** Our Legend here of Saint Swithin is—that the Saint, 
who certainly lived (if ever he did live) before the estab- 
lishment of the celibacy of the Clergy, had a Wife who 
was of agadding disposition—and resolved to go gossipping 
at this pleasant period of the year, without her Husband's 
consent, This obstinacy of the Lady was punished by 
the Saint with a continuation of rainy weather during 
the whole of her Excursion, which lasted forty days, 
All this seems reasonable enough; but why it should 
continue to rain at this Season a thousand years after 
Saint Swithin has been canonized and his Wife buried is 
not so easy to conjecture! We may, however, tafely 
conclude that the return of the Sun from the Summer 
Solstice, as that event produces in all the intertropical 
Ciimates what is there called the rainy season, is the 
real cause. And we may also recollect that at this Season, 
when Corn of all kinds is filling Flour into the grain, 
that frequent watering, with alternate gleams of sun- 
shine, is just the sort of weather we should provide for 
it if the windows of the Heaven were under our con- 
troul.”’ 

The above is literally transeribed, and it is marked 
with that playful humour and philosophical reasoning 
which distinguishes the familiar observations of Sir 
Joseph from all other persons. 

May he live long to bless his Friends and Mankind! 


GeorcE E.LIs, 
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Fiacre.—I have just come across the following 
passage in a note in Alban Butler's ‘ Lives of the 
Sainte,’ ed. 1836. I think it would be of service 
if it were transferred to the pages of ‘N. & Q.’ 
Butler’s great work is about the last place in which 
one would think of looking for information of this 
kind :— 

“ Du Plessis (note 29, t. 1. p. 683) shows that the name 
Fiacre was first given to hackney coaches, because hired 
coaches were first made use of for the convenience of 
pilgrims who went from Paris to visit the shrine of the 
saint [ Fiaker, Fiacre], and because the inn where these 
coaches were hired was known by the sign of St. Fiaker.” 
—Vol. ii, p. 379. 

Anon, 

Fiemisnh THE Most Ancient Lancuace.—It 
is difficult to believe that this was ever held 
as a serious opinion ; but finding it asserted in 
the ‘Traité des Etudes Historiques,’ by Prof. 
Moeller of Louvain, as the opinion of Goropius 
Becanus, who flourished at the end of the six- 
teenth century, and was highly esteemed as a 
scholar, I consulted the works of this prolific 
author, and find the opinion maintained in his 
* Hermathena’ (p. 204), his ‘ Hieroglyphica’ (p. 29), 
and in his ‘ Origines Antwerpianw’ (p. 534), all 
beautifully printed by Plantin between 1569 and 
1580. The same notion is defended in his ‘ Anno- 
tationes on the Germania of Tacitus,’ published 
at Augsburg in 1579, p. 212. Compare ‘ Biog. 
Nationale de la Belgique,’ vol. viii. p. 122 :— 

“ Goropius dans svc ‘ Origines Antverpianw’ n’hesita 
pas & proclamer la langue flamande )a plus ancienne du 
monde et la mére de toutes les autres,” 

J. MAsKeLt, 

Emanuel Hospital, 3.W. 


Increase or Lonpon.—A decree dated July 7 
was issued in the year 1580 a.p. forbidding the 
erection of new buildings in London “ where no 
former hath been known to have been” :— 

“ The extention of the metropolis was deemed calcu- 
lated to create a trouble in governing such multitudes; 
a dearth of victuals, ae of beggars, and an in- 
crease of artizans, more than could live together. The 
decree stated that lack of air and lack of room to walk 
arose out of too crowded a city.” 

Caas, Fryer. 

5, Park Terrace, Hanwell, London, W. 


A Descenpant or Grotivs In THE CHARTER- 
novuse.—lIn the ‘ Letters of Dr. Johnson’ there is 
one, dated July 9, 1777, to the Rev. Dr. Vyse, 
Rector of Lambeth, in behalf of Mr. De Groot :— 


“TI doubt not you will readily forgive me for taking 
the liberty of requesting your assistance in recommend- 
ing an old friend to his grace the Archbishop of 
Canterbury (Cornwallis) as Governor of the Charter- 
house, His name is De Groot; he was born at Glou- 
cester; I have known him many years. He has all 
the common claims to charity, being old, poor, and 
infirm to a degree. He has likewise another claim, to 
which no scholar can refuse attention ; he is by several 
descents the nephew of Hugo Grotius, of him from whom 





rhaps every man of learning has learnt something, 

t it be not said that in any lettered country a nephew 
of Grotius asked a charity and was refused.” 
In a subsequent letter Dr. Johnson gave the present 
address of Mr. De Grote at No. 8, Pye Street, 
Westminster. The application was successful, and 
Isaac De Groot was admitted Oct. 20, 1778, as 
one of the poor brethren of the Charterhouse, 
He died Feb. 7, 1779, and was buried there Feb. 10, 

Daniet Hipwe tt. 
2, Wilmington Square, W.C, 


Op Customs 1n THe University or Oxrorp 
LATELY ApotisHeD.—The following, from the 
Church of England Temperance Chronicle, may 
be worthy of insertion :— 

“This year at Brasenose College an ancient custom 
has vanished. The Shrovetide cakes and ale, and the 
rbyme in their honour, failed to appear on Shrove Tues- 
day last for the first time. The College brewhouse was 
pulled down last summer to make room for new build- 
ings, and with it has gone the whole of the Shrovetide 
ceremony. Another ancient custom died away last year 
at St. John’s College, when the Mid-Lent refreshment of 
frumenty was discontinued by the Fellows.” 


Ww. J. W. 


Errrarn.—While lately taking rubbings in 
Sussex, I came across the following brass, which I 
think curious, as introducing a reference toa — 
deity in a Christian monument. The original lies 
in the south aisle of Henfield Church:— 

Here lyeth the body of M™ Ann Kenwell- 

mersh a vertuous & worthy matron of 

pietie who died in the 68 yeer of her age 
Anno D'ni 1633 

Here alsoe lyeth the body of Meneleb 

Rainsford her grandchild the sonne of 

her daughter Mary who departed hence on the 

21th day of May Anno D'ni 1627 in the 9" 
yeer of his age. 

Great Jove has lost his Ganymede I know 

Which made him seek an other here below 

And findinge none, not one like unto this 

Hath ta’ne him hence into eternal bliss 

Cease then for thy deer Meneleb to ny | 

God's darlinge was too good for thee to keep 

But rather joye in this great favour given 

A child on earth is made a eaint in heaven. 

ASTERISK. 


Tue Cutsnotm or Cuisnotm.—The melancholy 
and glories of an old romance are deposited in the 
grave, leaving us their memories only in the un- 
written annals of a Highland clan. Roderick 
Donald Matheson Chisholm, the last male of his 
line, died on Tuesday, April 5, at his residence, 
March Hall, Edinburgh, aged twenty-five. In him 
terminates the Comar branch of the Chisholms, 
chiefs of the clan for the last seven hundred years. 
Through him an historical association with the 
Stuarts is broken. Hersert Harpy. 


Haccis KNowN To THE ATHENIANS.—On one 
of my visits to Kirkwall, in Orkney, at the table 
Whéte at the inn, with other Scotch dishes a haggis 
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was served up, made after the manner recommended 
by Mrs. Margaret Dods, of the “Cleikum Inn,” St. 
Ronans, in her ‘Cookery Book.’ The real author 
of the book was Mrs, Johnstone, the editor of the 
‘Edinburgh Tales.’ The dish was most palatable, 
and, happily, no accident happened to it in the 
cooking like that which is recorded in the follow- 
ing passage in the ‘Clouds’ of Aristophanes, at 
the festival of Ze’s pwecAiyeos. The speaker is 
Strepsiades :— 
ZT. v7) A’ eye yotv drexvas Exabov touti more 
Ataciowvw, 
Wrtwv yartépa Tois Tvyyeverw, KET OK ExYwv 
dpeAnoas’ 
7) 8 ag épucar, el?’ eLaidvys diaraxyoaca rpos 
auTw 
twopdadrpw pLov mpooetiryoev Kal KaTéKavoev 
TO TpoTwrov. —Vv. 408-11. 
Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Orr-skir.—The use of this word for distance is, 
I think, uncommon. I find it used by Charles 
Avison, organist of Newcastle, not in the course of 
Mr. Browning’s recent parleying with him, where, 
indeed, he does not seem to have been able to get 
in a word edgeways, but in his essay on musical 
expression, written about 1752. “ As in painting,” 
he writes, ‘‘ there are three various degrees of 
distances established, viz. the foreground, the 
intermediate part, and the off-skip, so in music.” 
KILLIGREW, 


Queries. 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct, 


Parson PiumrTree.—Can any one refer to 


authentic evidence for the Christian name of the | 
priest commonly known as ‘‘ Parson Plumtree,” | 


executed at Durham for participation in the rising 
of the Northern Earls in 1569, and recently beati- 
fied as a martyr? According to the Burton Con- 
stable MS., entitled ‘‘The Doctrine of the clergy 
concerning the dutie of subjects to the civil magis- 
trate,” “The only priest that appeared openly 


among the rebels at this time (once said mass) was | 


parson Plombtree, an old Queen Mary’s priest, who 
being taken and convicted by due form of law was 
oy to death for the same.” In a contemporary 
ist of rebels executed appears “ William Plumtre, 
preacher, executed at Durham”; in a list of 
prisoners at Carlisle we have, “Th° Plomtree, a 
priest, and ther preacher,” and Fénelon, in his 
‘Despatches,’ mentions the execution of “le S™ 
Thomas Plumbeth estime homme fort scavant et de 
bonne vie” (Sharp’s ‘Memorials,’ pp. 123, 140, 
188). Lastly, Thomas Norton, in his tract ‘A 


Bull graunted by the Pope to Doctor Harding, 
&c., gives the name as “Sir John Plumtree.” 
Which is correct, William or Thomasor John? It 
is said that Plumtree had for ten years conformed to 
the Established Church, and had only been recently 
reconciled to Roman Catholicism by Dr. Morton. 
I should be obliged for any information regarding 
his benefices, if he held any, as an Anglican clergy- 
man, T GL. 


Heratvic Device or Sicitty.—Will you ora 
correspondent to ‘N. & Q.’ kindly inform me as 
to the origin and history of the heraldic device of 
Sicily, viz., three naked legs with a winged and 
serpent-wreathed head at their central junction ? 
Further, is there any connexion of association 
between the heraldic devices of the Islands of Sicily 
and the Isle of Man? Cnrartes 8. Grauam. 


WorpswortH on Burns.—I have a strong 
impression, amounting almost to certainty, that 
Wordsworth, somewhere in his prose writings, 
speaks with something like scorn of ‘‘ unco guid” 
folk who object to ‘Tam o’ Shanter.’ Where is 
this passage! As I want it for a particular pur- 
pose, will any one who can put his finger on it 
kindly send me it verbatim if it is not very long? 
This testimony to ‘Tam o’ Shanter’—‘“‘ immortal, 
unapproachable,” as Alexander Smith calls it— 
coming from a poet of unblemished character like 
Wordsworth, is exceedingly valuable. Words- 
worth’s high admiration for Burns as a poet, and 
deep pity for him as a man, are sufficiently proved 
by his beautiful stanzas beginning, ‘‘ Too frail to 
keep the lofty vow.” JONATHAN BovucuiER, 

Ropley, Alresford, 


Portrait or Mr. Secretary Reip.—In the 
hall of Marischal College, Aberdeen, hangs a por- 
trait of Dr. Thomas Reid, “Secretary to his 
Majesty [James I.] for the Latine Tongue,” the 
grand-uncle of his better-known namesake, and the 
founder of the college library. Reid died in 1624, 
From the college accounts it appears that this 
portrait is a copy made by Charles Whyte in 1707. 
| Who was Charles Whyte ; and where is, or was, 
| the original painting which he copied ? 

P. J. ANDERSON, 
2, East Craibstone Street, Aberdeen. 








| Tne Currew.—Is there any record of the curfew 
having been enforced in Scotland by royal edict ? 
| There is a tradition that Edward I., following the 
| Conqueror’s example in England, did something of 
the kind during his brief sovereignty of southern 
| Scotland. A. ©. B. 


Ricas (on Ricces) or Farenam.—Can any 
reader of ‘N. & Q.’ give me any information con- 
cerning the family of Riggs (or Rigges) of Fareham, 

Hants? One of the family was three times Mayor 
of Winchester in the seventeenth century. Is the 
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l 
name extinct in England? In December, 1689, | 
one John Riggs brought the official announcement 
to the colony of New York of the accession of 
William and Mary. Who was this John Riggs? 
Any answers will greatly oblige. E. F. BR. 

Washington, D.C., U.S. 


Montaiene. (See 7" S. iii, 228.)—Reference 
desired to precise passage where Montaigne refers 
to the practice, among certain superstitious and 
irreligious people of his time, of lighting a (second) 
taper in honour of the dragon. Search in Cotton’s 
* Montaigne’ (Reeves & Turner, 1877) not at 
present successful, A full index to that work 
would certainly be serviceable. D. F. 


Miss Westcar.—Amongst the papyri of the 
late Prof. Lepsius at Berlin there is one marked 
as having been given to him in 1839 by Miss 
Westcar. Cuan any of your readers give informa- 
tion who Miss Westcar was, and how she obtained 
the papyrus? A. N. 


Henry Dunpas, First Viscount MELVILLE. 
—According to some authorities, Lord Melville 
was divorced from his first wife, whom he married 
in 1765. Can any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ give me 
the date and a reference to a report of the divorce? 
Lord Melville married a second time in 1793. 

G. F. R. B. 


Fonts.—Are there any means of determining 
the age of fonts? There is one in the church here, 
and I am anxious to ascertain its date. 

A. B. Srevensoy. 

Fillongley, Coventry. 


HistoricAL Data RESPECTING THE Eppy- 
stone.—I have to thank you for the insertion of 
several queries connected with these lighthouses 
and the reef on which they have successively stood. 
My thanks are also due to several correspondents 
for their kind answers. May I now, however, 
specially ask the assistance of your readers in en- 
deavouring to discover the original and contem- 
porary authorities for several frequently repeated 
statements respecting events connected with the 
history of the reef? 

For instance, it is stated (and is, of course, per- 
fectly self-evident) that “the attention of Govern- 
ment had been called to the construction of a 
lighthouse on these rocks to prevent the dreadful 
accidents which were constantly occurring.” There 
must, one would think, still exist contemporary 
records of such wrecks. Where are they to be 
found ? 

Then, the first lighthouse was destroyed by the 
tremendous storm of November, 1703, Does there 
exist any contemporary account of this catastrophe? 

Another item respecting which I am desirous of 
obtaining contemporary notice is the loss of the 


on the rocks just after the first lighthouse was 


| swept away. Can any of your readers direct me 


to an original record of this event ? 

Finally, there is an anecdote told by Smeaton, 
but for which he acknowledges he had only the 
authority of frequent repetition, viz., that during 
the erection of the second lighthouse by Rudyerd 
“a French privateer took the men at work upon 
the Edystone Rock, together with their tools, and 
carried them to France.” Louis XIV., however, 
“directed the men to be sent back to their work 
with presents, observing, in the words of another 
writer, that ‘ Although he was at war with Eng- 
land, he was not at war with the whole buman 
race, for whose common benefit such works were 
constructed.’” I should be glad to know if there 
exists any official communication from Louis XV. 
or any contemporary confirmation of the story. § 

When we come to the burning of Rudyerd’s 
structure we have the accounts in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine and Philosophical Transactions to refer 
to. I shall be exceedingly glad of any information 
of earlier date. W. S. B. H. 


Cuartes O’Donerty.—I have in my posses- 
sion a small volume, fcap. 8vo., entitled ‘ Epistles, 
Odes, and other Poems,’ by Thomas Moore, Esq., 
vol. i., fourth edition, London, 1814. On the 
inside of the first back has been gummed a small 
slip of paper containing an escutcheon on an 
ermine. Escutcheon divided into two compart- 
ments, the lower containing a stag leaping (or 
bounding), and the upper three five-pointed stars ; 
the whole surmounted by a helmet, visor up, upon 
which is a dexter hand grasping a short sword (or 
dagger) upraised in the act of striking. Motto, 
‘Vi et virtute,” beneath which are two different 
sprigs knotted in the stems. All subscribed 
“Charles O'Doherty.” Who was Charles O’Do- 
herty? Will any one familiar with heraldry give 
me the proper terms for the arms which I have 
vainly endeavoured to describe ? 

Herpert Harpy, 

Thornhill Lees, Dewsbury, 


Freer Lane ran past the Fleet Prison. Was 
it only a row of houses on the east side of the way, 
and with nothing on the west side but the Fleet 
Ditch, with the exception of a house or two that 
might span the ditch? Felton lodged in it until 
he went to Portsmouth to assassinate the Duke of 
Buckingham. C. A, Warp. 

Haverstock Hill. 


Kiye Atrrep.—Dr. Milner, in his ‘ Letters to 
a Prebendary,’ sixth edition, 1815, p. 34, in a 
note as to Anglo-Saxon saints, says that King 
Alfred’s name occurs “in some ancient calendars.” 
Did the learned writer make a mistake here? If 
not, will some one point out the evidence on 





Winchelsea, a Virginiaman, which went to pieces 


which the statement rests ? ANoN. 
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Gate's Reyt.—The Standard newspaper of 
Feb. 24 contains a report of the eviction of the 
tenants of Lord Cork at Dingle, where one of them 
is said to owe “ five gales’ rent,” and also at Bally- 
ferriter, where twelve of the tenants owed “‘ four 
gales’ rent.” What is the meaning of this expres- 
sion ? Everarp Home Cotemay, 

71, Brecknock Road. 

[See ‘ Encyclopedic Dictionary,’ } 


Bromriat: Lowrner.—Was Margaret, dau. 
and heir of Henry Bromflat, the dau. of Joan, 
dau. of Thomas, Earl Holland (see Vaughan, ‘Ped. 
Visit. York ’), or of Eleanor, dau. of William, Lord 
FitzHugh ? 

Was Hugh Lowther, who m. Mabel, dau. of 
Bishop Wm. Strickland (Rich. I1.), the son of Sir 
Hugh Lowther by his wife, a dau. of Lord Lucy of 
Cockermouth, or by his second wife Margaret de 
Quall ? 

Was Elizabeth Lowther, who m. Sir William 
Lancaster, a dau. of Sir Hugh or Sir John 
Lowther ? 

Pedigrees differ so much on these points that I 
shall be obliged if some of your readers will give 
me correct information. Aba. 

Philadelphia, U.S, 


Fireworker or H.M. Orrice or OrpNance. 
—What is the explanation of this term, and what 
would be the standing of a man described as “a 
Fireworker of Her Maj*’* Office of Ordnance” in 
his will, dated 1702? The testator was of good 
family, but this term seems to me to imply what 
we should now call a private soldier. The only 
other instance I have ever seen of the word was 
lately, in reading ‘The Battles of Newbury 
(Money),’ where a man is described as “a fire- 
worker and halbadier” (1643-4). Where can I 
find a good account of East Greenwich, where I 
suppose the Office of Ordnance to have been in 
1702 ? I have read ‘ The Palace and the Hospital,’ 
by L’Estrange, but require a book giving parish 
accounts and rating of the town. 

B. F. Scarwert. 


Ross Famity.—I should be glad if any of your 
readers could give me any information about the 
past history of the family of Robb in Lanarkshire. 
In the time of Queen Mary of Scotland there was 
settled in Evandale a family named Robe, or Rob, 
descended, it is believed, from one of King 
James 1V.’s falconers. A member of this family, 
Andrew Rob of Wailslie,in the middle of the seven- 
teenth century was a noted Covenanter, and a friend 
of the celebrated Lawrie of Blackwood. His son 
Mr. John Rob appears in the list of fugitive Cove- 
nanters published by the Scottish Government in 
1684. A son or nephew of this John, named 
David, settled in Glasgow and was father of Archi- 
bald Robb, Burgess of Glasgow, whose son, another 


David, founded, towards the end of last century, a 
prominent firm of linen printers in Lanarkshire, 
afterwards represented by his brother, William 
Robb of Donaldshill. Walter, son of this David 
and nephew of the laird of Donaldshill, is the 
ancestor of several prominent Glasgow families, 
Any further information on this subject I would 
be glad to have. J. pE Roos Firzsimoy, 
University of Glasgow. 


“Docrors or THe Cuurcn.”—What is now the 
full catalogue of these, and who was the latest? I 
cannot find the title in any cyclopedia. 

E. L. G. 

Taree Hunyprep Pounps A YEAR, TEMP. 
Queen ExvizaBetTu.— 

O, what a world of vile ill-favoured faults 
Looks handsome in three hundred pounds a year, 
Mistress Anne Page of Master Abraham Slender 
(‘Merry Wives of Windsor,’ ILI. iv.). 
How much would this represent at the present 
day ? JonarHan Bovucuier. 


‘ Oriain or Society.’—Can any of your readers 
inform me who was the author of a very remark- 
able poem, written in iambic measure, entitled 
‘Origin of Society; Production of Life’? It was 
published, I see from a date in the copy I have 
got, by I. Johnson, London, in 1803. Unfortu- 
nately this copy has lost its title-page, and the 
author’s name does not occur anywhere else in the 
book. It is published in quarto size, 171 pages, 
and is interspersed with elaborate and most learned 
notes, with additional notes at the end occupying 
118 extra pages. W. B. Granam. 

Bedford. 


Avutuor Wantep.—A learned antiquary has 
recently presented me with a copy of a privately 
printed small octavo volume, the title-page of 
which is as follows: ‘* Continuation of Journals in 
the Years 1824, 25, 26, 28, and 29. Printed at 
the request of friends and for private distribution 
only. Printed by W. Birch, Kensington, 1830.” 
The donor has written on the fly-leaf, “ Having 
diligently sought after books of English travel for 
over ten years, and only meeting with this about 
six months ago, there can be no doubt that the 
present little privately-printed volume is of great 
scarcity.” The book is of interest locally, as it is 
one of very few referring to this town in its em- 
bryo state, and I should, therefore, feel very much 
obliged to any one having access to catalogues of 
privately printed works if they would let me know 
the name of the author, and whether he or she—I 
rather incline to the latter—wrote any other book. 

E. E. B. 


Weston-super-Mare. 


Haypy.—Can anybody say where Francis Joseph 
Haydn lived in London? Three addresses only 
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are given in Grove’s ‘Dict. Music.’ I wish to 
localize the story of the liberal sea-captain given in 
the ‘ Dictionary of Musicians,’ i. 349, and also 
that of the grateful butcher, who presented him 
with an ox in return for a minuet, thence called the 


“ ox minuet,” C. A. Warp. 
Haverstock Hiil. 


AvutHors oF Quotations WANTED.— 
It settles one’s spirits when nothing is seen 
But an ass on @ common, & goose on a green, 
A house is much more to my taste than’a tree ; 
And for groves, O ! a good grove of chimneys for me ! 
JERKS, 
| This sounds like Capt, Morris. ] 
If from the tides of memory, that roll 
In long ead waves, to-night upon my soul, 
Thou wilt bear up some echo of the — 
Unto her ear, then shall she turn, and feel 
A tender sorrow through her spirit steal, 
For one who toils, yet hath a goal to reach. 
Ww. 


Replies, 


“DEFENCE, NOT DEFIANCE”: THE 
VOLUNTEERS. 
(7 S. iii, 206, 356.) 

Will you allow me, as an old volunteer, who was 
elected a member of the 1st Middlesex (Victorias) 
in May, 1858, to make some remarks in reference 
to the note, ante, p. 356. 

It should be understood that though the lst 
Devon stand at the head of the list of enrolled 
battalions, it was only through an accidental delay 
that the application of the Victorias was not the first 
entertained by the War Office. The Victorias had, 
in fact, existed for some years before the late Duke 
of Wellington, in 1852, consented to be nominated 
lieutenant-colonel and offered a thoroughly or- 
ganized body of volunteers to the Government. 

With respect to the origin of the present volun- 
teer army, though no one person can claim to be 
the “ indubitable originator” of the force, I can 
safely assert that the man who did more than any 
other to call the attention of the country to the 
necessity for a volunteer army and to prepare the 
way for it was Capt. Hans Busk, of the Victoria 
Rifles. By frequent letters in the Times and other 
papers, by books and pamphlets, and by lectures 
delivered in many parts of the country, he stirred 
up the slumbering patriotism of the people, and 
through his exertions a large number of gentlemen 
joined the Victorias in 1858. On the model of 
this corps many others were called into being in 
the following (1859) and subsequent years. There 
was no doubt at that time in the minds of those 
who took an interest in the movement that Capt. 
Busk was in that sense the “originator” of the 
present magnificent ‘‘ third line” of defence. 

I am inclined to think that the motto ‘Defence, 
not Defiance,” was not invented for the volunteers, 


but a form of words frequently used previously, 
and was adopted as peculiarly applicable to the 
character of the force. Hecror M. Hay. 
Halton, Putney, 


If your correspondent had contented himself 
with asserting that his friend had originated 
the volunteer army I should not have troubled you 
with any observations. Various persons have laid 
claim to that honour, and notwithstanding that 
their claims have been disallowed, their friends, 
of course, continue to believe in them. But when 
he goes so far as to assert that ‘‘ the credit is in- 
disputably his, and his alone,” his “defiance” 
arouses my “ defence,” and forces me to reply. 

If there is anything in this world “‘ indisput- 
able” it is the fact that nothing is indisputable, 
or I should assert that the claim of my brother, 
the late Capt. Hans Busk, to have originated the 
volunteer movement is indisputable. Anyhow, 
the two following facts place it far above the other. 

1. Priority of labour. In Whitaker's Almanack, 
down to the present year, I find it recorded (p. 539) 
that my brother’s efforts began in 1837, fifteen 
years earlier than those named ante, p. 356, and 
though my own memory does not extend to that 
date, I can bear testimony to my brother’s statement 
that while still an undergraduate at Cambridge he 
had worked at urging the scheme on the Government. 
I believe it was by a mere accidental omission of 
technical detail on the part of the lord-lieutenant 
of the county that the Devonshire regiment was 
able, by stealing a march on the 1st Middlesex, to 
get placed at the head of the list of precedence ; 
but this makes little difference to the question, 
for the Ist Middlesex had been in existence more 
than half a century before, and it was Capt. Hans 
Busk who revived that crack corps as the Victoria 
Rifles, and made it the model for all the others. 
Neither was this the measure of his labours, ‘* The 
Rifle and how to Use It’ had gone through seven 
editions by 1859. I have heard that seventeen 
thousand copies were sold that year in six months. 
That and his other manuals were the text-books 
on which thousands of the earliest volunteers were 
formed after his lectures in every town in England 
had called them into being. I shall never forget 
the enthusiasm of which I once accidentally was 
witness in a provincial town where I happened to 
be staying when one of his lectures was announced. 

2. Public recognition. Many years ago, when 
the question was mooted once before, the opinion 
of Englishmen generally in favour of the priority 
of Capt. Busk’s claim over others’ was shown by 
a testimonial being offered him—an event that I 
have not heard has befallen any one else—and at 
his generous desire it took the form of a lifeboat 
for Ryde, where he had philanthropically noted that 
one was needed; and it still bears hisname. Agaia, 
in Whitaker’s Almanack the day of his death 
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(March 11) is marked as that of “the Founder of 
the Volunteer Army,” and this is perfectly inde- 
pendent public testimony, unbiassed by family 
influence, as I am quite ignorant even of who the 
editor of Whitaker’s Almanack is. 
R. H. Busx. 
16, Montagu Street, Portman Square, 


Mr. G. H. Haypoy, in asserting the claim of 

Dr. J. C. Bucknill to the credit of having originated 
the modern volunteer movement, may possibly 
have forgotten that the late Capt. Hans Busk, 
when an undergraduate at Cambridge, in 1837, 
“strongly urged on the Government of that day the 
importance of sanctioning the formation throughout the 
country of rifle corps, with a view to the organization of 
an army of volunteers, as the most sure and constitu- 
tional Eetenee of the realm: and that on receiving from 
the then Prime Minister, Lord Melbourne, a reply indica- 
tive of apprehension at the idea of putting arms into the 
hands of the people at large, he formed a model rifle club 
in the University.” 
I quote the words of a letter which he addressed 
to me when I wrote his biography for an edition 
of ‘ Men of the Time’ which I brought out some 
fifteen years ago. E. Watrorp, M.A, 

Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. 


My old friend Mr. Harpo is right about the 
[st Devon R.V., and I have the pamphlet to 
which he refers; but I want to put it on record 
that the first metropolitan corps which gave a 
royal salute was the West Middlesex Rifles (then 
the 9th Middlesex). Early in May, 1860, the 
corps was marching down Gloucester Place when 
the Queen was seen approaching. Col. Lord Rad- 
stock halted the battalion, formed line, and gave 
the royal salute, and the Queen drove slowly down 
the ranks, inspecting with evident interest the first 
London volunteers she had seen. I was a private 
in the ranks that day. Wa ter Hamivton, 





Anticueter (7" §. iii. 328).—In the ‘N. E. D.,’ 
part ii. p. 369, the word antiguggler is defined as 
“a small siphon inserted into the mouths of car- 
boys, &c., when liquor is poured out, so as to 
admit the air without gurgling,” with a quotation 
from Adams’s ‘ Nat. Philos.,’ 1794, “The anti- 
guggler was formerly much used for the decanting 
of liquors liable to sediment.” This brings to my 
recollection that some forty years ago, while hold- 
ing the annual office of ‘Custos Jocalium” at 
Brasenose, I had to inspect, among other articles of 
plate belonging to the college, a silver antiguggler. 
Its use was not only as a strainer, to prevent the 
crust passing into the decanter, but, having the 
end of the funnel slightly curved, to turn the wine 
gently on to the side of the decanter, so that no 
froth was produced. An ignoramus was sometimes 
satirically described as “one who froths his port,” 
an unpardonable fault with the veteran of Bacchus 
when making himself happy either “ interiore nota 


Falerni,” or with the ‘‘ Natum Consule Manlio,” 
aut ‘quocunque lectum nomine, Massicum.” 
W. E. Buckvey. 


{Other correspondents are thanked for replies to the 
same effect. ] 


Mepats ror Serincaratam (7" §, iii, 368, 
394).—The Seringapatam medal was worn with 
an orange, or what might be called “old gold,” 
ribbon. In an old painting of my grandfather it 
appears almost in the centre of the breast, just be- 
low the lappet of the coat, which is double-breasted. 
I have always thought the position of the medal, 
as shown, somewhat curious, as it seems to be 
suspended from a button at the back of the lappet. 
There is nothing in the picture to show that it was 
hung from the neck; but this may be an omission 
on the part of the artist, as the medal is situated 
very much where it would be if suspended from 
the neck. In a more modern picture, a miniature, 
the medal is obviously pinned on the left breast. 
The medal itself appears to be of native workman- 
ship, and the ribbon is attached in a curious 
manner on the reverse side, being pierced by two 
small rivets or bolts, with nuts screwed on at the 
back to keep it in its place. 

Crarance F, Leicaton. 

Pall Mall Club, 8.W. 


The old Indian war medal which was awarded 
1799-1826, and, I presume, included the capture 
of Seringapatam, had a ribbon of a light blue 
colour, and was worn in the usual way on the 
breast. De V. Payen Payne. 

University College, W.C. 


I have one which belonged to an ancestor. The 
ribbon to which it is attached is red with blue 
borders, 14 in. wide altogether ; the blue borders 
are } in. each. I should think it was suspended 
from the breast of the coat. I shall be glad if 
M. O. will kindly communicate with me, as he 
may be able to give me particulars of my ancestor, 
Col. Wm. Ireland Jones, which hitherto I have 
failed to get. W. J. Wenner Jones. 

Cima Cottage, East Grinstead. 


The ribbon was “dark yellow.” See Mr. Gib- 
son’s ‘ British Military and Naval Medals and 
Decorations’ (1880), p. 127, where a full descrip- 
tion of this medal will be found. G, F. R. B. 


Homer (7" S. iii. 189, 231, 335).—Mr. Lancelot 
Shadwell did really publish his version of St. Mat- 
thew’s Gospel as vol. i. of an intended new transla- 
tion of the entire Testament. That volume, price 
7s. 6d., and the introduction, a very slender book- 
let, bear the imprint of my former firm. I believe 
1859 to be the correct date; but there may have 
been a reissue in 1861. We read a great deal of 
the disappointments of authors, and a prevalent 
dis-temper resulting therefrom. In this case the 





translator cast serious reflections on the publisher 
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of his Homer, and I have no doubt my firm suffered 
in the same way. The genus irritabile displayed 
itself also in another way; the animus of his New 
Testament venture was directed against the late 
Dean Alford, and was so intemperate that the very 
respectable printer, who got up the book in very good 
style for us, declined to let his own name appear in 
the matter. This is an anecdote with a moral. 

A. HALL. 


“ Homer : Iliad, A, B, in English Hexameters. 
By James T. B. Landon, M.A., late Fellow of 
Magdalen College, Oxford,” Oxford, 1862, 1863, 
small 4to. 

“The Iliad of Homer, faithfully rendered in 
Homeric Verse, from the original Greek, by Phil- 
hellen Etonensis. London, 1844. Book I.” On 
the second and subsequent books up to the ninth 
the author's name appears on the title, Lancelot 
Shadwell, Esq., late Fellow of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, and that of William Pickering as pub- 
lisher. Books i.-iii., 1844; iv.—vi., 1845; vii—ix., no 
date. Perhaps a few books more were issued. Mr. 
Watrorp (7 §, iii. 30, 335) speaks of ten or 
twelve in his copy. At the end of book ii. the 
translator has added an advertisement containing 
severe criticisms on “the pretended Hexameters 
of Southey, Coleridge, Taylor, and others, which are 
full of false quantities and misplaced accents, and 
so entirely devoid of modulation as to make Lord 
Byron justly say that even Devils would not stay 
to hear them.” He says that “his own are the 
first specimen of real Hexameter Verse that has 
appeared in the English Language.” 

W. E. Bucktey. 

“EX Luce LuceLLum” (7 §, iii, 228, 318).— 
The following epigrams, penned in April, 1871, on 
the same subject, may be worthy a note :— 

ON LOWE'S BUDGET. 
The Chancellor Lowe thought a tax on a match, 
With a neat Latin motto, might pass for a joke ; 
He made a mistake,—when he came to the scratch 
His Law and his Lucifers ended in smoke. 
Cc. J. K, T. 
Lucifer aggrediens, ex luce haurire lucellum, 
Incidit in tenebras: Lex nova fumus a. > 
The former, written by my late father, was en- 
closed in a note to his old friend the late Rev. 
William Drury, British Chaplain at Brussels, who 
replied with the latter. 
Sr. Davin Kemeys-Tyrnre. 


SHovet-BoarD (7 §, iii. 240, 334),—This is 
one of the regular amusements enjoyed by passen- 
gers on board the steamers plying between Liver- 
pool and the North American ports, and I presume 
on other lines of steamers also. A square, divided 
into nine parts and each part numbered, is drawn 
upon the deck, and the game is played by push- 
ing or shovelling up on their flat sides, from a 





given point, certain circular pieces of wood so as to 
get them to lie on the squares. Each player tries 
to displace his opponent’s pieces (as in bowls), and 
the side which has the highest score wins the game. 
Joun Mackay. 


Fietpine (7" §. iii. 348).—For a list of the 
living descendants of Henry Fielding, the novelist, 
Maurice need go no further than the pages of 
Burke’s, Lodge’s, and Debrett’s ‘ Peerages,’ where 
he will find them under the “ collaterals” of the 
Earl of Denbigh. FE. Watrorp, M.A. 

Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. 


Fo_k-Lore : German Banps (7" S. iii. 306). 
—The superstition recently noted in these columns 
by Mr. Devevinene, that German bands usually 
bring rain, is surprisingly believed in by the people 
of Somerset, in the towns as well as in the rural 
districts. P. F, Rowse... 

Exeter, 


Mororiézres: Louvers (7 §. iii. 126, 215, 
252,374). —I sometimes doubt whether my opinions 
receive quite fair treatment. It would seem as if 
there is a desire to contradict me wherever there 
is achance of doing it, successfully or otherwise. If, 
for example, Mr. MacCuttocn, at the last refer- 
ence, had read the article in my ‘Dictionary,’ under 
the word “ Louver,” out of which the whole of this 
discussion arose, and had then looked up all the 
references which I give, he would have discovered 
these facts :— 

1. The French text quoted is unprinted, and 
has never, to my knowledge, been read by any one 
but myself. I copied the passage from the MS. 
myself, and printed it. 

2. The English text quoted was edited by me, 
and I proved that the said English version was 
translated from the above French version. 

3. The English text translates the phrase 
“ Murdrieres il a a louuert Pour lancier traire et 
deffendre” by “‘ At lowers, lowpes, archers [they] 
had plente, to cast, draw, and shete, the diffence 
to be.” 

4, Since the words lowers and lowpes mean, re- 
spectively, openings and loop-holes, it is quite 
certain that the English translator understood 
murdrieres to mean openings or loop-holes; whether 
he is right or not is not really the question. 

5. Unfortunately, in the first edition of my Dic- 
tionary I translated murdrieres incorrectly, but 
saw the error and corrected it in my second 
edition, 

Having said this, I think it will appear to any 
one who will do as I have, viz, collate the 
English MS. with the French MS. throughout, 
following the progress of the story from point 
to point, that there is no valid reason for sup- 
posing that the translator has made any mistake 
here, It is much more natural, if the context be 
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considered, to suppose that he is perfectly right. 
However, the main point is that we can see, 
beyond all doubt, what the word meant to him; 
and that was what the passages were originally 
cited for. 

I beg leave to say that I am very weary of giving 
opinions, The desire to correct me continually in- 
creases, and I do not think this is generous treat- 
ment* in return for years of unselfish and almost 
ceaseless toil, under which I must one day suc- 
cumb. My only remedy is silence for the future. 

Wa ter W. SxKeart. 

[It is to be trusted that Pror, Skat will think better 
of the resolution declared in the last sentence. In 
‘N. & Q.,’ at least, the value of his services is fully and 
gratefully recognized. } 


Mr. MacCuttocn gives no reason for his sup- 
position that the author of the English version of 
the ‘Romans of Partenay’ has made a mistake in 
rendering the “ murdrieres 4 l’ouuert ” (meurtriéres 
& Pouvert) of the original by “lovers ” or “ lowpes ” 
(loopholes). There can be no doubt that “mur- 
driere” had that sense at the time when the 
romance was written as “meurtriére” at the 
present day. And the mention of the purpose the 
“murdriere” is adapted to fulfil (“pour lancier, 
traire et deffendre”) would be more appropriate if 
the word was understood in the sense of a “ loop- 
hole” than in that of a “ balista” or ‘* mangonel,” 
which could be used for nothing else. It may well 
be, when the word was used in both senses, that 
the qualification ‘A ouvert” was added in order 
to distinguish the “ meurtritre & louvert,” or 
loophole,” from the simple meurtriére, “a mur- 
dering piece ” (Cotgrave). H, Werpawoop. 

31, Queen Ann Street, W. 


*€ Ear one’s nat” (7™ §, iii. 7,94, 197, 352).— 
It may gratify some of your readers to have the 
following references in re the proverb “Cor ne 
edito ”:— 

Homer, ‘ Iliad,’ i. 243; vi. 202, 

—— ‘ Odyssey,” ix. 75. 

Theognes (Tauchnitz edition), v. 910, ‘ Poets Gnomici 
(Greeci).’ 

_ Demetrius, ‘ Byzantius in Athenzus,’ lib. x, sect. 77, 

vue 

These are the only instances which have come 

under my notice, besides the two quoted from 

Plutarch and Lord Bacon, in which this proverb 

or the idea expressed by it are to be found. 
ScruTaTor. 


“Frienp Howarp” (7% §, iii. 308).—See 
Walpole’s ‘ Anecdotes of Painting’ (Ward, Lock 
& Co., n.d.), p. 305. The account there given 





* What I mean is, that the opinions I express should 
be taken in connexion with the references which I give. In 
the present case I do not suppose that my edition of the 
* Romans of Partenay ’ was consulted at all ; and this is not 
fair, If it was, then my complaint fails. 








is printed as an explanatory note to Prior’s ‘Ode 
to Mr. Howard’ in the Aldine edition of Prior’s 
* Poetical Works’ (vol. i. p. 90, 1885). 

ALPHA. 


“DavuGnTeR” pronounceD “ Darter” (7 §, 
iii. 189, 253).—In sending you some evidence on 
this subject I overlooked the following very con- 
clusive example. It occurs on a wooden tablet in 
the church of Widecombe-in-the-Moor (Dartmoor) 
on which are inscribed some lines composed by the 
village schoolmaster of the time to commemorate 
the great storm which wrecked the church on 
October 21, 1638, as related in a curious contem- 
porary tract printed in the “ Harleian Miscellany.” 
The storm renders good service in Mr. R. D. Black- 
more’s charming ‘ Christowell,’ by enabling the 
author to get rid of the villain of his story. The 
schoolmaster’s poem is too long for quotation, but 
the lines which bear on the matter in hand are 
these :— 

One man was struck dead, two wounded so, they died a 
few hours after, 
No father could think on his son, nor mother mind her 
daughter. 
I rather think that in some rural parts of Devon 
the word “ slaughter” is still pronounced “ slafter.” 
That it was so a century ago is clear from the 
following sentence, which I have met with in the 
MS. memorandum book of Simon Bodley, a farmer 
of Cadbury, near Exeter, and of the same stock as 
the founder of the Bodleian Library. Under the 
date June 26,1775, he notes, “ Then soat [set] 
and let to Thomas Stoake the Slafter House and 
lower part of the Leney [linhay] for eighteen 
shillings a year.” R. Dymonp, F.S.A. 
Exeter. 


My mother, now past middle age, tells me that 
she distinctly remembers in her youth the pro- 
nunciation as above being used by an elderly lady 
in a small town in Cornwall; and her impression 
is that it was applied to persons of inferior position 
rather than to those of the speaker’s own status, 

Rita Fox. 

1, Capel Terrace, Forest Gate, 


Puitrorr Famiry (7* §. iii. 108).—Robinson’s 
‘History of Hackney’ gives names of many 
families in that parish, and a few extracts from 
the registers. B. F. Scarvert. 


AproINTMENT OF SueERiFFs FOR CoRNWALL 
(7% §. iii, 148, 198, 213, 293).— Mr. Rose 
suggests that a queen consort is not necessarily 
Duchess of Lancaster, “any more than the Princess 
of Wales is now Duchess of Cornwall.” May I ask 
when the princess ceased to be Duchess of Corn- 
wall? I have seen five charters of Joan, widow of 
the Black Prince, on the Patent Rolls of her son, 
Richard II., in all of which she styles herself 
** Princesse de Gales, Duchesse de Cornewaill, 
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Countesse de Cestre, et dame de Wake. In two of 
them she adds, “Countesse de Kent.” Arthur, 
Prince of Wales, also directs a letter to Katherine 
of Aragon as “Princess of Wales, Duchess of 
Cornwall, &c.” (‘ Letters of Royal and Illustrious 
Ladies,’ i. 122). How and when did the title 
escape ; or, rather, Has it done so? 
HERMENTRUDE. 


Heratoic: “ Nosites Minores ” (7" §. iii. 107, 
177, 273).—Guillam’s ‘ Heraldry’ gives all the de- 
grees of nobility and gentry, with the arms of each. 
He ends with the coat of arms of a yeoman, without 
acrest. Our English term “noble” and the same 
term in French do not mean the same thing, hence 
many mistakes are made abroad as to the proper 
precedence of our gentry; we being in the habit 
of only calling peers “noble,” whilst abroad it 
means “ of gentle blood,” and all bearing arms are 
entitled to the appellation. Sir H. Lawrence, in 
his ‘ Essay on British Nobility,’ gives instances of 
this, and the mistakes sometimes made in conse- 
quence at official parties and dinners from English 
gentlemen disclaiming being “ noble,” not under- 
standing the use of the term. B. F. Scanterr, 

Henley Lodge, Boscombe, Bournemouth. 


Vorstettune (7 §., iii. 167, 274).—Surely 
the difference between Vorstellung and Begriff may 
be summed up very shortly. The word Vorstellung 
to a German’s ears has several significations, notably 
that of a representation at a theatre. Vorstellung 
means undoubtedly “that placed before,” the 
idea, the thing grasped through its introduction to 
the mind ; whereas Begriff is one equivalent of 
conception, in the manner that the mind of the 
person conceives the notion of itself. 

Epwarp R. Vyvyavy. 


Stncutar Sorscisms (6% 8, xii. 298).—In 
Webster's ‘Dictionary’ I find the following, 
“ Tyro, a beginner in learning; a novitiate (!) ; 
one who tugs at the rudiments of any branch of 
study.” R. H. Busx. 


‘My Moruer’ (6" S. x. 172; 7™ S. iii. 225, 
290).—I have, pasted in the cover of a book dated 
1802, a printed copy of the above poem ; it con- 
sists of twelve stanzas, the first line being— 

Who fed me from her gentle breast. 
From the appearance of the type this poem was 
probably printed about the same date as the book 
in which it is pasted. The verse quoted in 
*‘N. & Q.’ does not appear in my copy, so that 
probably there are various renderings of it. 


F, A. Buaypes. 
Bedford. 


Lorp Napier (7 §. iii, 288, 378).—I cannot find 
any account of a Lord Napier having been executed 
at Tyburn for being a priest. A George Nappier, 
a native of Oxford, was put to death there in 1610 





for discharging his duties as a Catholic priest. See 
Challoner’s ‘ Memoirs of Missionary Priests,’ sub 
anno, Anon. 


Cotuins’s ‘Peerage’ (7™ §. iii, 187).—The 
National Society for Preserving the Memorials of 
the Dead has in its small library four volumes as 
follows :—In two parts, vol.i, the third edition, 
1714; vol. ii., the third edition, 1714; vol. iii. 
part i., the second edition, with a supplement, 1714; 
vol. iv., title-page wanting, commencing with a 
short heading, followed by “ Ribald, of Middle- 
ham,” and “ Fitz-Alan, of Bedall,” forming p. 1. 

Wx. Vincent, Sec. N.S.P.M.D. 


Belle Vue Rise, Norwich. 


Serrent anv Inrant (7 §, iii. 125, 198, 272). 
—Under the heading “ Heraldic” the history of 
the arms of the Visconti is very fully discussed 
and explained in 6S. xi. 168, 311. 

James Hooper. 

Oak Cottage, Streatham Place, 8,W. 


Warcuer Prares (7" §. iii. 247, 296).—Pror. 
Sxeat demolishes a correspondent who suggested 
the little West Somerset port of Watchet having 
something to say on this subject. But would the 
professor oblige us in that county with his opinion 
whether the port derives its name from the colour! 
It would be hopeful to think that even 1,000 years 
ago some one once saw our Somerset mud coast a 
beautiful light blue. James Turner, M.A. 


Sristep Famity (7 S. iii. 227).—There are the 
two following notices of this name in the ‘ Marriage 
Allegations in the Registry of the Vicar-General of 
the Archbishop of Canterbury ’:— 

May 16, 1663, William Stisted, of Staple Inn, Gent., 
Bachr, abt 32, & Eliz» Elsbie, of St Bride's, London, 
Spt, abt 18; consent of mother (j/ant) Harmer, alias 
Elsbie ; at St Bride's, St Faith's, or St Martin's in Fields, 

1678/9, Feb. 28. Joseph Stisted, of St Mary Abchurch, 
London, Bach’, abt 27,& Mary Little, of S* Saviour’s, 
London (sic), Spt, ab‘ 18; with her father’s consent, at 
All Hallows in the Wall, London, or (Jlané). 


B. F. Scarverr. 


Euror (7* §. iii. 269).—Very little seems to be 
known regarding the life of this famous missionary 
prior to his departure for America. In the ‘ Life 
of John Eliot’ (Edinburgh, Wm. Oliphant, 1828) 
we are told that he 


“was born in England in the year 1604. His early life 
is involved in obscurity, and even the names and circum- 
stances of his parents are now unknown." —P. 13. 

“ He received an excellent education at the University 
of Cambridge, and made remarkable progress in bis 
studies. He became a most acute grammarian, and 
attained an extensive knowledge of theology, of the 
original languages of the sacred Scriptures, and of the 
sciences and liberal arts,”"—P. 14. 


About the year 1629 he became an usher ina 
school in Little Baddow, established by the famous 
Thomas Hooker, who had been deprived of his 
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living at Chelmsford, in Essex, for his noncon- 
formity. It was while at Little Baddow that he 
seems to have formed the determination to seek 
that freedom of conscience in a foreign land which 
he could not find in his own:— 

“ Reflecting...... on the deplorable corruptions of the 
Church of England, and the unscriptural and cruel 
measures which were so ardently pursued by King 
James and the persons who were at the head of eccle- 
siastical affairs, he found that he would be unable to 
continue in the office of the ministry in his native land, 
and resolved to depart to America, where he hoped to 
enjoy liberty of conscience, and to exercise church dis- 
cipline according to what he conceived to be the institu- 
tions of Christ. He embarked for New England in the 
summer of 1631, and arrived at Boston in the month 
of November in the same year.”—Pp. 15-16. 

The short biography from which these notes are 
taken is founded for the most part on the ‘ Mag- 
nalia Christi Americana’ of Cotton Mather, who 
was personally acquainted with Eliot, as was also 
his father, the Rev. Increase Mather. 

Rosert F, Garpiner. 


Tra-cappy (7 §, iii. 308).—There is a story, 
which I think I have communicated to ‘ N. & Q.,’ 
but I cannot find a reference to it, which shows 
that ‘* tea-chest ” was in common use before 1741 
to denote the whole box containing the tea for the 
use of the table. It is this :— 

“**Tu doces.’ A correspondent, observing this para- 

ph in a newspaper, ‘ Harry Erskine, the Selwyn of 

dinburgh, puzzled the wits of his acquaintance by in- 
scribing on a tea-chest the words “‘tu doces,”’ observes 
that this pun was on the tea-chest of J. Coulson, F.R.S., 
above fifty years ago, when he was member of the mathe- 
matical free school of Rochester. He was after that of 
Sidney College, Cambridge, and Lucasian Professor of 
Mathematics.”"—Gentleman's Magazine, pt. i. p. 259, 
March, 1791. 

Ep. Marsuatt, 


Fifty years ago, when tea was dearer that in 
these days, my mother had a large locked box, 
with two metal-lined boxes with lids, and a cut- 
glass sort of large tumbler for the dear “loaf” or 
‘lump ” sugar of those days. The large box with 
the lock was always called the tea-chest, and the 
two boxes (for black and green tea) were called 
caddies, or caddeys, each meant, probably, to hold 
about a half pound of tea. They were well made, 
and lifted up out of the tea-chest, and their lids 
opened to take out the tea with a small silver shell- 
form scoop. Este. 


The well-known punning inscription upon “ what 
is called a tea-caddy now” loses all point if tu doces 
is to be translated “ thou tea-caddy.” J. Roser. 

Southport. 


Brutes (7" §. iii. 309).—In these two quota- 
tions I have always thought that there were some- 
what sorry uses of a word that, according to a 
widely-spread tale then accredited by many, ex- 
pressed Englishmen, they being, as it said, the de- 





scendants’of Brute, or Brutus, and his followers, 
Brave and lusty are, on this view, epithets befitting 
the founders of Troynovant, afterwards called 
London. Warner, in his ‘Albion’s England,’ has, 
bk. iii. c. xiv. :— 

Now, of the Conquerour, this Isle hath Brutaine unto 


name, 
And with his 7roians Brute began manurage of the 
same. 

Batman also, in an addition to ‘ Bartholome,’ b. xv. 
c, 28, says, “ Afterward it had another name of 
Brute, and was called Britaine.” Bishop D. Cooper 
also, in his ‘Thesaurus Ling. Rom.,’ 1578, mentions 
the same, and spends some words in discommend- 
ing it. Br. Nicno.son. 


Dancine 1x Cuurcn (7™ §. iii. 166).—The fol- 
lowing is an extract from Ford’s ‘ Handbook for 
Spain ’:— 

“ The first chapel on the east end (of the Cathedral at 
Seville), that de la Concepcion, is in degenerate cinque- 
cento: here lies buried Gonzalvo Nujiez de Sepulveda, 
who in 1654 endowed the September ‘ Octave’ in honour 
of the Immaculate‘ Concepcion.’ At this Octave and at 
Corpus the Quiresters or Seises (formerly they were six 
in number) dance before the high altar with castanets 
and with plumed hats on their heads. ‘ Instaurantque 
choros, mixtique altaria circum.’ They are dressed as 
pages of the time of Philip III. They wear blue and 
white for the Virgin, red and white for Corpus, These 
dances were the ancient Eypedca, the grave-measured 
minuet ; thus David praised the Lord with a song and 
the dance. These must not be confounded with the 
Kopéak, the jig, and those motus Ionicos of the daughter 
of Herodias; but nothing has suffered more degradation 
than the dance,” 

Henry Drake. 


HorsesHoek Ornament (7" §. iii. 209, 277).— 
The beautiful Moorish or Arabian arch in the 
form of a horseshoe ought not to be unnoticed 
in illustration of this point, as exemplified in all 
its beauty in the Ahambra in Spain, and rendered 
familiar to us at the Crystal Palace at Sydenham. 
This form of arch seems to have originated with the 
followers of Mahomet, and to have been adopted in 
buildings erected by them. On the top of one of 
the pillars at Fountains Abbey, in Yorkshire, may 
be seen the arms of the house incised on a stone 
shield, Azure, three horseshoes or, and on the 
encaustic tiles yet preserved there the same arms 
and in the same form are in existence, with the 
addition of the appropriate motto or inscription, 
“ Benedicite Fontes Domino.” 

Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Hir (7 §, iii, 28, 112, 295).— 

“Mr. Tooke, with great appearance of truth, views 
Ait as the part. past of Moes-G. hailan, A.-S. haet-an, 
nominare ; as equivalent to the said, ‘ Divers, Purley,’ 
ii, 56. He justly considers Moes-G. Aait-an and A.-8, 
haet-an, as radically the same verb, But it induces a 
suspicion as to the solidity of this etymon, that the 
analogy is lost, as to the supposed participle, when the 
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participles are compared. For what is Ait, Ayt, in A.-S., 
is in Moes-G, ita. Mith fahedai nimand ita ; with joy 
they viewed it; Markiv. 16. Wegos waltitedun in skip, 
swa swe ita juthan gafullmoda ; ‘the waters beat into the 
ship, so that i was now full’; Mark iv.37. Can we 
reasonably view ita as the part. of Aait-an? Why is the 
aspirate thrown away!”—Jamieson'’s ‘Scottish Dic- 
tionary,’ 1880, vol. ii, p. 595. 
Rosert F. Garpiner, 


Mayor’s SuHeatnep Sworpd NOT TO BE BORNE 
ERect In Caurca (7 §., iii. 109).—The last 
charter of this town (2 Anne) contains the follow- 
ing “‘ Ensifer” clause :— 

* And further we will, and, by these presents, for us, 
our heirs, and successors, do grant, that it may, and shall 
be lawful for every Mayor of the burgh aforesaid, for the 
time being, to elect, and take to himself from time to time, 
one officer, who shall be, and shall be called Ensifer, in 
English the Sword-bearer of the burgh aforesaid, which 
said officer called the sword-bearer, one sword ina scabard 
everywhere, within the burgh aforesaid, the liberties, and 
precincts thereof, before the mayor of the burgh aforesaid, 
or his deputy, for the time being, shall carry, and bear, and 
may, and can carry, and bear; and shall continue in his 
office aforesaid, during the good pleasure of the Mayor of 
the burgh aforesaid, for the time being.”’ 

And is quite silent as to the prohibition referred 
to as being contained in the Shrewsbury charter, 
which I believe to be of a very unusual character. 
F, Danny Pacmer. 
Great Yarmouth. 


Biazer (7" §. iii. 408).—The origin of the 
word is as follows, The uniform of the Lady Mar- 
garet Boat Club of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
is bright red, and the Johnian jackets have for 
many years been called “ blazers.” Up to a few 
years ago the inaccurate modern use of “ blazer” 
for a jacket of any other colour than red was un- 
known. 


Dr. Morray rightly explains the word as “‘a 
light jacket of bright colour,” &c. We should always 
go by history, not guess, The emblazoning of arms 
on blazers can hardly have been the original fact. 
I have seen such arms on blazers, but I remember 
blazers at Cambridge without them ; and to this 
day the arms are much less common at Cambridge 
than at Oxford—in fact, quite exceptional. The 
term has gradually come into use during my resi- 
dence here, and I remember its being especially 
used in the phrase “‘ Johnian blazer.” This blazer 
always was, and is still, of the brightest possible 
scarlet ; and I think it not improbable that this 
fact suggested the name, which became general, 
and (as applied to many blazers) utterly devoid of 
meaning. All this is instructive. 

Watrer W. Sxeart. 


Tunes (7™ §. iii, 387)—If Mr. Conrotp will 
send me the first two bars of his ‘ March,’ and the 
first lines of the words of ‘The Three Generals’ 
Healths,’ ‘Transported with Pleasure,’ and ‘The 
Grand Musquetere,’ I may be able to identify them 





for him, as I have a large collection of eighteenth 
century songs, ballads, &c., and I shall be happy to 
do so if I can. The march is probably one of 
Handel’s, very likely the ‘ March in Scipio,’ which 
is still sometimes heard in London streets, mur- 
dered by the composer’s compatriots. 
Junttan MAarsHatt, 
13, Belsize Avenue N,W. 


Saaxspeare (7 §, iii. 369).— Charles I.’s 
copy of Shakespeare, which your correspondent 
inquires about, is in the Royal Library at Windsor. 
It is a second folio, and was presented by the 
king to Sir Thomas Herbert, Master of the Revels, 
and author of the ‘ Memoirs of the last Two Years 
of the Reign of Charles I.’ The king had written 
in it “Dum Spiro Spero C.R.”; and Sir Thomas 
Herbert wrote “ Ex dono serenissimi Regis Car 
servo suo hamilis. TT. Herbert.” Mr. George 
Nicol, bookseller to George III., was instructed to 
buy it at Steevens’s sale for the king. Dr. Burney 
also wished to have it; but when the price had 
reached eighteen guineas, he became aware that 
Mr. Nicol was bidding for the king, and bid no 
more, which so pleased the king when he was told 
of it, that he presented Dr. Burney with a fine 
copy of the same edition of Shakespeare from the 
Royal Library, which was in a fine old red morocco 
binding, and some years ago was in the possession 
of my old friend Joseph Lilly, bookseller, New 
Street, Covent Garden, who asked fifty guineas for 
it. 

About the same time (nearly twenty years ago). 
Lilly showed me a copy of Ben Jonson’s works, 
folio, 1616, in blue morocco, which had also 
belonged to Charles I., who had written the same 
motto and initials in it as in the Shakespeare. 

R. R. 

Boston, Lincolnshire. 

P.S.—Many readers of ‘ N. & Q.’ will remember 
the puritanical remark, that it would have been 
better if the king had studied the Bible half as 
much as he did Ben Jonson or Shakespeare ; also 
the kindness of Charles in increasing the pension, 
&c., of Jonson, 


Mr. Warp will find a full account of Charles IL.’s 
copy of the second folio in ‘The Book Fancier,’ by 
Percy Fitzgerald, p. 259, where it is said that the 
volume passed from the collections of Drs. Mead 
and Askew into that of Steevens, at whose sale it 
was purchased by George III., and that it therefore 
now rests in the British Museum. 

E. Gorpon Dorr. 

Wadham College, Oxford, 


Catvert, Lorp Bartimore (7 §. iii. 7, 133 
—As Leonard Calvert’s wife was not an heiress and 
had two brothers living, your correspondent T. W. C. 
has settled the heraldic question by saying tha 
‘the Calverts had no right to quarter the Crosland 
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arms” (p. 134). It is unfortunate, however, that 
this was not known before, as the seal of Maryland 
and of its Historical Society bears the quartered coat 
of the Calverts, and thus carries an error into his- 
tory. The family were farmers or graziers, and 
settled in Yorkshire early in Elizabeth’s reign, 
about which time the first grant of arms was pro- 
bably made. Rietstap gives, “‘ Calvaert (Flanders). 
D’or, a trois merlettes de sa.,” and a new grant of 
arms was made Nov. 30, 1622, by St. George 
(Norroy), Paly of six or and sa., a bend counter- 
changed ; but he was too good a herald to allow 
any quartering. The baronet’s family claimed de- 
scent from one Calvert, a minister of Andover, co. 
Hants, in the sixteenth century. Felix Calvert was 
probably of the same family, as shown by his differ- 
enced coat, Paly of six sa. and erm., a bend 
counterchanged. The Lancaster Calverts bore 
entirely different arms. The barony became ex- 
tinct in 1771, but there are collateral descendants 
of the last lord still living in the United States, A 
memoir of Sir George Calvert was published by 
Lewis W. Wilhelm, A.B., in 1884 (Pub. Fund 
Hist. Soc. of Maryland), a copy of which is doubt- 
less in the British Museum. I think I have 
answered fully the queries of M.A.Oxon and Mr. 
Winstow Jones, A. W. Crow ey. 
Philadelphia, U.S, 


Parker's ‘ Miscectany’ (7 §. iii, 247, 352).— 
Allow me to correct myself. This magazine was 
called the National (not the “ English”) Miscel- 
lany. I regret to have trusted my memory too 
readily. E. Watrorp, M.A, 

Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. 


Cuvurcnwarpens’ Accounts (7" §. iii. 268).— 
8. May not this refer to the “Order of the 
Communion,” issued in 1548, and ordered to be 
circulated among the parish clergy by Easter of 
that year? See Procter’s ‘Common Prayer Book.’ 

9. Is not this a ‘* mappa,” or cloth, to serve as 
a cushion-cover, or antependium to the pulpit ? 

Epwarp H. Marsua.t, M.A. 

Hastings. 


5. Penniston.—See‘ Naworth Household Books,’ 
Surt. Soc., pp. 100, 121; Cowel, s.v. ; Halliwell, 
8. v. 

7. Speckes.—In ‘ Naworth Household Books’ 
“speck” is explained as a size for walls, made 
from shreds of cloth, leather, &c. W. C. B. 


“The poor old fellow was quite dead [struck by | 
>| that great scholar and poet thought on the subject, 


lightning one spot on the cape of his Penniston 
great coat, about the size of a dollar, was burnt black,” 
—‘ The Cruise of the Midge,’ chap. xii. 
C. F. S. Warren, M.A, 
Treneglos, Kenwyn, Truro. 


The “ emps, ympes, or impes to the bell ropes” | 


(query 1) are what a sailor would call a “splice.” 








A.-S. impan, a shoot or graft, has been frequently 
discussed in ‘ N. & Q.,’ and every shade of mean- 
ing which it contains has been illustrated. For 
J. T. F’s convenience I have gathered together a 
few references to this word in ‘N. & Q.,’ which he 
may find useful ; 1% S, viii. 443, 623; ix. 113, 527; 
ond §, ii, 238, 459; 4" §. iii. 81, 202, 418; 758, 
ii, 308, 416; iii, 18, 115, 179. 
Ropert F, Garpiner. 

Seat or East Grinsteap, Sussex (7* §, iii. 
388).—The original seal, which is described in the 
grant of 1572 as “‘ graven in sylver,” is not sup- 
posed to exist. 

“The plume of [five] feathers is identical with the 
arms of the Duchy of Lancaster, in reference to which 
Duchy, in which Eastgrinstead was situated, we find the 
initial letters D L, the D being on one side and the L on 
the other of the plume. On the label of the feathers are 
the letters T C, which are evidently intended for the 
initials of Thomas Cure, ‘at whose proper cost and 
charges only ’ the seal was made and given to the Bailiff, 

surgesses, Township, and Inhabitants of this Borough 
Town,” 
The above is taken from an editorial note to a 
communication to vol. xxii. pp. 224-5, 1870, of the 
* Sussex Archeological Collections,’ by my brother 
Mr. J. C. Stenning. Your correspondent will find 
there an engraving of the seal and a copy of the 
grant of arms. The rose and crown are engraved 
as the arms of East Grinstead among the boroughs 
of Sussex in Cox’s ‘ Magna Britannia,’ 1720-31. 
A. H. Srennine. 

See an illustrated description of the seal and 
grant of arms in the ‘Sussex Arch, Colls.,’ vol. xxii. 
The letters D. L. stand for Duchy of Lancaster, in 
which jurisdiction East Grinstead was situated, 

Epwarp H. Marsmatt, M.A, 

Hastings, 

Hexameters (7@ §. ii. 488; iii. 29, 93).— 
Southey hoped his name would not “ perish in the 
dust,” and yet it would seem that competent 
scholars, before the poet is dead fifty years, have 
no recollection that his ‘ Vision of Judgment’ is 
written in hexameters, and introduced with a 
vigorous and lucid critical preface. In the course 
of this introductory discussion of the subject 
Southey quotes from Goldsmith’s ‘ Essay on Versifi- 
cation’ and Landor’s ‘ De Cultu atque Usu Latini 
Sermonis.’ Goldsmith’s essay, which is a sugges- 
tive though rather slight survey, will be found at 
p. 339 of the Globe edition of his works. Forster’s 
‘ Life of Landor’ will guide the reader as to what 


and reference may likewise be made to the 
‘Imaginary Conversation between Milton and 
Marvel’ (‘ Works and Life,’ v. 155), In recent 
years the best illustration of what can be done 
with classical metres in English is to be found in 
‘Dorothy,’ an exquisite idyllic poem in elegiacs 


This word, more commonly spelt imp or ymp, from | (with a sprightly and charming introduction), 
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which, although anonymous, should be of special 
interest to readers of ‘N. & Q.’ Mr. Browning’s 
* Txion” in ‘ Jocoseria’ should also be named. 


Taomas Bayne. 
Helensburgh, N.B. 


Feperation (7" §. iii, 325).—Ought we to 
leave out the example of the earlier century in 
the parliament of the Commonwealth of England, 
not the federated parliament of England, Scotland, 
and Ireland? The statesmen of the Commonwealth 
had in preparation measures for inviting representa- 
tives from New England and Virginia, and they 
contemplated a federation with Holland. Federa- 
tion was then familiar by the example of the Seven 
United Provinces of Holland and of others, It 
may be considered that the function of the Bret- 
walda was one largely of federation, and the ten- 
dency to federation was often shown before the 
Norman accession. Hype Crarke. 


Brewery (7 §. iii. 247, 278).—This, as the 
name for a brewhouse, occurs in Adam Smith’s 
* Wealth of Nations,’ eighth edition, 1796, iii. 363. 
The first edition of Smith’s work was published in 
1776. J. W. M. G. 


In.ustrations To ‘Don Quixote’ (7 §. i. 
29).—At Belvoir Castle, the seat of the Duke of 
Rutland, are some remarkably fine pieces of 
tapestry of foreign manufacture, having worked 
upon them “Scenes from Don Quixote.” When 
purchased, by a rather singular coincidence, they 
were found to have been surmounted by the 
“peacock in his pride, ppr.,” the well-known 
crest of the house of Manners. The same pieces 
of tapestry were on view at the Manchester Arts 
Exhibition at Old Trafford, near that city, in 
1857. Few books have afforded more subjects to 
the artist than the immortal work of Cervantes. 


Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge, 


Duwpas (7 §. iii. 349).—The subject of Mr. 
Arkin’s query would seem, from the dates and 
Christian name given, to be William Lawrence, 
second son of Thomas, first Lord Dundas of Aske 
(cr. 1794), described in Burke’s ‘ Peerage,’ s. v. 
“ Zetland,” as lieutenant-colonel in the army, and 
who is stated to have been born May 18, 1770, 
and to have died at San Domingo in 1796. If 
this be the person sought for, he was, of course, 
Lieut.-Col. Hon. William Lawrence Dundas. The 
rank does not appear to conflict with my identifi- 
cation, under the circumstances of the day. 


C. H. E. Carmicaen. 
New University Club, 8.W. 


Apranam Cow ey (7" §. iii. 48, 155, 372).— 
Cowley was not born, as everybody says, in Fleet 
Street, near Chancery Lane, although in my ‘ Fleet 
Street ’ I intend to have him there as a memory ; 





for the memory is a fact, though the fact is not 
historical. He was the posthumous son of Thomas 
Cowley, citizen and stationer, of the parish of St. 
Michael le Querne, in Cheap. His name does not 
appear in the register of St. Dunstan’s ; so John- 
son suspects “that his father was a sectary.” 
Chester says, ‘Westminster Abbey Registers,’ 
p. 166, that his will in the Prerogative Court at 
Canterbury describes him as “citizen and sta- 
tioner.” This is positive evidence that nothing can 
do away with; and it is just possible that “ grocer” 
might be put for engrosser. But there is nothing 
to show that he ever was called an engrosser. 
There is no reason why he should not have been 
a grocer and yet have held his freedom of the 
Stationers’ Company. James I. was a Clothworker, 


C. A. Warp. 
Haverstock Hill, 


This suggestion must be taken for what it is 
worth; but may not Cowley’s father have been 
either a grocer and stationer, or a stationer and 
grocer, one of them referring to his company and 
the other to his trade? In a deed of the time of 
James I. his description is more likely to be that 
of his company. have no books at hand, nor 
time, if I had; but the published records of the 
two companies named may throw some light on 
these contradictory statements of Abraham Cow- 
ley’s editors. Jonuy J. STocKEN, 

3, Heathfield Road, Acton, W. 


Atraa should apply to the Stationers’, Scri- 
veners’, and Grocers’ Companies. The probability 
is that the father belonged to the Scriveners., 

Hype Criarke, 


“TuHieve” as AN Active Vers (7 §, iii. 
269).—This usage is not confined to Kent. I 
have heard the word so used in the North of 
Yorkshire ever since I can remember. The Poet 
Laureate has made it classical. He employs it in 
‘The Princess,’ p. 59, ed. 1872:— 

Yet my mother still 
Affirms your Psyche thieved her theories, 
And angled with them for her pupil's love. 


F. C. Brrxseck Terry. 


Name or Rosxin (6 §, xii. 145, 191).—I 
think this surname is derived from M.E. rusche, 
A.-Sax. resce, risce, jancus, a rush, and O.Icel. 
eng, our ing, a meadow. Enge occurs in the 
‘Catholicon Anglicum,’ to which the date 1483 
has been assigned, but which I have reason to 
think is at least forty years older. It is, perhaps, 
the commonest terminal in field-names about 
Sheffield. The final g is often omitted. Thus we 
have fields called Hackins and Haggin in Brad- 
field and Rivelin. It is noteworthy that the 


name occurs in the ‘Towneley Mysteries,’ p. 319: 
“Flyte hyder warde, ho, Harry Ruskyne, war 
oute!” These plays were written in South 
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Yorkshire. I see no reason why this should not 
have been a real surname in the neighbourhood of 
Wakefield, and I do not understand why the 
editor of the ‘ Mysteries’ suggested a connexion 
between this Harry Ruskyne and Cotgrave’s 
“ capifou, a play which is not much vnlike our 
Harry racket, or Hid-man blind.” 
8. O. Appy. 
Sheffield. 


Next week’s issue of ‘ N. & Q.’ will consist of thirty- 
two pages, instead of twenty-four, as usual, with a view 
to increasing the facilities offered our contributors. The 
extra eight pages will be given with occasional numbers, 
and with no augmentation of price. 





Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &o. 


England's Helicon: a Collection of Lyrical and Pas- 
toral Poems published in 1600. Edited by A. H., 
Bullen. (Nimmo.) 

Nor the least of the many services Mr. Bullen is render- 

ing to the lover of Elizabethan poetry is his reprint of 

* England's Helicon.’ To the student this work is well 

known as one of the most interesting of the series of 

collections in which much of the most divine love 
try of the sixteenth century is enshrined, In spite, 
owever, of its being reprinted by Sir Egerton Brydges, 
and so brought within reach of the bibliophile, great 
ignorance concerning it still prevails. Until, in the life 
of Bodenham which he contributed to the ‘ Dictionary 
of National Biography,’ Mr. Bullen showed that the 
work, first published in 1600, could not be by Bodenham, 
to whom, in a sonnet, it is dedicated, bibliographers per- 
sisted in assigning it to him. Under the name Bodenbam 
it still appears in Lowndes and in Mr. Hazlitt’s ‘ Collec- 
tions and Notes.’ In the introductory portion of his 
reprint Mr. Bullen has set this and many other matters 
right, assigning, with keen critical sense, the greater 
portion of the contents to their respective authors, and 
dealing summarily with the conjectures of some of his 
redecessors. In his work he bas been assisted by Mr. 

. J. Craig, whose collections, made with a view to an 
elaborately annotated edition, have been placed at his 
dis . One or two of Mr. Bullen’s conclusions are 
disheartening. He ruthlessly despoils Raleigh of any 
claim to poems that have long been assigned him, and 
does not accept any theory that there might be reason 
for assigning them temporarily to another source, He 
is needlessly severe, moreover, upon Bartholomew Young, 
some of whose contributions are indeed wearisome and 
below mediocrity, but who is not wholly without merit. 

His criticism upon the “ dainty little masterpieces” of 

Breton, Lodge, Barnfield, Greene, Sidney, Shakspeare, 

and other poets are acute, and in cases inspired. With 

its superb get-up the book is a delight. It is pleasant 
to find that Mr. Bullen is meditating further work of 
the same class, A second series of ‘ Lyrics from Eliza- 
bethan Song Books’ is promised, and an examination of 
all Elizabethan poetry preserved in public libraries, with 

a view to a collection of choice unpublished lyrics, is 

contemplated. Mr. Bullen is anxious to obtain a sight 

of ‘The Muses’ Garden for Delights,’ 1611, from which 

Beloe, in the sixth volume of his ‘ Anecdotes,’ gives ex- 

tracts, We are glad to give publicity to his search. 





The Gentleman’s Magazine Library.—Romano-British 
tsock" Part I. Edited by Geo, Laurence Gomme. 
tock, 
Mr. Gomme is a hard worker. The volume before us 
is the seventh issue of “The Gentleman’s Magazine 
Library.” It is prepared with the same care and dili- 
gence as its predecessors. We fear, however, it will not 
be so widely popular, The previous volumes appealed 
to men cf various tastes and habits of thought. The 
a issue will only please those who take interest in 
ritain as it was under the rule of the Cwsars. This 
class ought to include all educated men and women; 
but we-fear it is only a narrow portion of them who 
have ever tried to realize what Britain was like when 
she was ruled from Rome, in a manner which finds an 
almost exact counterpart in the government, taxation, 
and protection which the Dutch give to, and exact from, 
their possessions in the far East. It is easy toexaggerate 
the cruelty of the officials of old Rome, and still easier 
and more common to represent the Roman occupation 
as an unmixed blessing. The antiquaries and historians 
of former days were accustomed to tell us that the 
Britons were mere barbarians. Had this been so, any 
organized government would have been good for them ; 
but archzological investigation has removed some of the 
darkness which shrouded the old British life, and we 
now know, not as a guess, but as something which comes 
very near to certainty, that the men of the south of the 
island—probably, indeed, of the whole of it—were very 
far indeed from being savages. The evidence is much 
too complex to produce here, but it should be borne in 
mind whenever the good and the evil of the Roman 
occupation is weighed, 

That the Romans were a mere foreign military caste, 
living among, but not mingling with, the people has 
been often asserted. We do not know on what ground 
it rests. In our opinion, the Roman population was far 
too large to render this possible; but here we are met 
by a grave difficulty, In every county in England there 
were Roman towns and houses; many of them, we 
know, were of a magnificent kind. Their floors, which 
is commonly all that remains to us, show that there was 
an amount of splendour which we seldom find in a 
modern English home except of the first class. Were 
the men who inhabited these splendid villas all of them 
Romans, or were they not frequently the dwellings of 
Britons who had adopted the mode of life of their con- 
querors!? If this latter could be made clear it would 
show that the southern civilization was not a mere exotic, 
but that it had taken root and was bearing fruit. On the 
answer to this question depends the reply which must 
be given to that further one which has of late attracted 
much attention— Are our municipal and village customs 
entirely of Celtic and Teutonic growth, or do we owe 
them, in part at least, as we do our law, to the influence 
of the world’s mistress? If the Britons ever became to 
any large extent Romanized, we have a right to assume 
that much that we have been in the habit of tracing to 
the forests of Germany, the marshes of the Khine delta, 
and the fiords of Norway, came to us from the banks of 
the Tiber. It is a question beset on every side by diffi- 
culties, for the old Roman customs were in their origin 
so much like those of their Teutonic cousins that either 
may well have been the parent of those old English 
practices which the feudal law aborted and crushed, but 
could not destroy. 

We trust that some day we may have a new ‘ Britannia 
Romana,’ More than a century and a half has elapsed 
since John Horseley issued a work which, taking into 
account the ground it covers and the disadvantages 
under which the author laboured, is one of the most 


; admirable works in our literature, Imperfect as it is 
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in every respect when compared with our present state 
of knowledge, it must form the basis of any future book 
of the same kind. Next to Horseley, we have no hesita- 
tion in saying that Mr. Gomme’s ‘ Romano - British 
Remains ’ will take an honoured place. Of course there 
is not a shire which can be said to be treated exhaust- 
ively, When Roman remains were found, it was a mere 
chance whether a notice of them appeared in the 
Gentleman's Magazine or not. In many cases we are 


certain that Sylvanus Urban never received any infor- | 


mation, and sometimes when he did so it was of an 


imperfect or even erroneous kind; but as a whole every 


part of the island is fairly represented. We have care- 
fully gone over those pages which relate to the parts of 
England with which we are most familiar, and are 


bound to say that the information chronicled and | 


lucidly arranged is of a kind which will lighten the 
labour of any subsequent worker in the same field. A 
new ‘ Britannia Romana’ we shall have long to wait 
for; but surely a hand-list might be compiled from the 
book before us and the transactions of the various 
archeological societies of all the places where un- 
doubted Roman remains have been found. Such a cata- 
logue, which should be accompanied by a map, would go 
far towards proving either that the Roman population 
was far larger and more widely spread than is generally 
conceded, or elee that there was a no inconsiderable 
population of natives who had adopted the Roman 
manner of living. We know no one so capable of pro- 
ducing a book of the sort we wish for as Mr, Gomme. 

We have but one fault to find. The notes which 
should have accompanied this volume are postponed to 
the next. This is a sad mistake. Mr, Gomme’s notes to 
the previous volumes of the series have been scholarlike, 
though there were too few of them, and in some in- 
stances what were given were too highly condensed. 
There are many points in the volume before us which 
require some words of elucidation, 


Life of Samuel Johnson, By Lieut.-Col. Grant, (Scott). 
To the handsome series of “Great Writers” of Mr. 
Walter Scott, which may claim to be the cheapest works 
of their class ever issued from the English press, is now 
added a‘ Life of Johnson,’ by Col. Grant. In the case 
of a man who, like Johnson, has been the subject of 
what is acknowledged to be the model memoir, excep- 
tional difficulty attends all subsequent biographers. 
Col. Grant has, however, succeeded in writing a life at 
once condensed and ample, judicious in criticism, grace- 
ful in style, and acute in research, In addition to its 
other merits, this eminently readable and attractive 
volume supplies information, much of which has been 
seen in ‘N. & Q,’ but is to be found in no previous life. 
In the series to which it belongs, so far as it has yet 
gone, the present volume may be accorded the foremost 
place. 


Thomas Middleton. Edited by Havelock Ellis, With an 
Introduction by A. C. Swinburne, (Vizetelly & Co.) 
Philip Massinger. By Arthur Symons. (Same pub- 

lishers. ) 
To the cheap and attractive books known as the “ Mer- 
maid Series’’ have been added volumes containing 
selected plays of Middleton and Massinger. To those 
who do not possess the full editions of these dramatists 
the present volumes will be very welcome. To an 
average reader, indeed, they furnish all of each author 
that is requisite, The ‘Middleton’ is enriched with a 
revised version of Mr. Swinburne’s essay, which first saw 
the light in the Nineteenth Century. Among the master- 

ieces of Middleton given are ‘ The Changeling,’ ‘ Women 

eware Women!’ and ‘The Spanish Gipsy,’ Both 








volumes have well executed portraits, It would have 
added greatly to the value of the ‘ Massinger,’ and com- 
pelled the possessors of the full edition of his works to 
purchase the volume, had ‘ Believe as You List’ been 
included. That it is omitted is not due to its want of 
merit, since the editor speaks of it as “a very powerful 
work,” 

We regret to hear that Mr. John ha.srton Crump, 
B.A.Oxon, a frequent contributor to our columns, died 
at Malvern Wells so long ago as the 2nd of March. Mr. 
Crump was an ardent genealogist. He spent much of 
last summer in the collection of ‘ Westmoreland Church 
Notes,’ which will be brought out by Mr. Edward 
Bellasis. He wrote frequently in the Miscellanea 
Genealogica et Heraldica, in which, at vol. ii, p, 528, and 
vol, iii. p. 402, the Crump pedigree appears, 


Potices ta Correspondents. 

We must call special attention to the following notices : 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith, 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear, Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 


Trinity Cotitece (“ Robert Daborne”™).— What is 
known concerning him will be shortly published in 
the ‘ Dictionary of National Biography.’ Mean time 
you must be content with the ‘ Biographica Dramatica,’ 
vol, i, p. 164. His two plays can only be seen in the 
original quartoes, not having been reprinted, Of ‘The 
Christian Turned Turk’ a pretty full account is given 
in Genest’s ‘Account of the English Stage,’ vol. x, 
pp. 94-5, It is taken in part from Langbaine’s ‘ Dra- 
matic Poets,’ p, 117, 

Gro. Oats (“ Name of Rowley applied to Charles IT.”). 
—According to ‘ Richardsoniana,’ this name was that of 
an old goat which “ used to run about the Privy garden,” 
This animal was lecherous, good-humoured, and familiar, 
and his name was accordingly transferred to the king, 
who had those attributes. 


ANTIQUARIAN (“ Crosby Hall ”’).—Adequate informa- 
tion concerning the history of this building is found in 
Peter Cunningham's ‘ Handbook to London.’ Consult 
Stow’s ‘ Annals’ and Rickman’s ‘Gothic Architecture.’ 

A. C. A. F, Hotmes (“ St. Aloysius *’).—See 7 §, ii, 
278. Consult aleo 6 8, ix, 447; xii, 129, 213, 332, 417; 
7 8, ii. 315. 

Mr, Hersert Crort is anxious to know where may 
be found the saying by Sydney Smith (!) concerning wise 
men being of the same religion and never telling what 
it is, 


A. J. ¥. ( Used Stamps”’).—The sale is legal, Apply 
to a dealer. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Lettere to“ The Publisher "—at the Office, 22, 
Took's Court, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, E.C, 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 





